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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
ECTURES on HORTICULTURE. 


June 12th, at 3 p.m. The LEAVES and their 
rtance in the general Fconomy of the Plant.’ 

A one can be admitted to the Meeting Room except Honorary 
pers and Fellows of the Society, their wives or sisters, and 

Me iwrs specially introduced by them ; or the Foreign and Corre- 

= Members of the Society. 





some! AY, 





"Repeat street, May 23,1849. 
IGH SCHOOL of HOB ART TOWN, Van 
Dieves’s Laxyp.—A MATHEMATICAL MASTER is 


WANTED for this Institution. Candidates will be required to 
reduce evidence of their possessing an adequate knowledge of 
Yathematics : and Natural Philosophy, and of their ability to in- 
struct pupils in Surveying and Engineering. The sala my offered 
jr the Coanell of the High School is 3004. a year; with a resi- 
an allowance instead of 5vl. per annum. The engage- 
th) for a period of two years certain, commencing from the 
| on —_ the Master presents himself to the Council in 
phys of 1002. will be allowed for his passage to the Colony. 
The Council of U niversity College, London, at the request of the 
Council of Hobart Town High School, have undertaken to select a 
geatleman duly qualified for the office. The appointment will be 
made by the Agents in London of the High School. 
Applications to be sent in to the Council of University College on 
or before the 19th June. , anal 
*rniversity College, London, CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
May 30, 1545 Secretary to the Council. 





7OVERNESS.—A Lapy of experience in 
Tuition wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as 
DAILY GOVERNESS. She undertakes to finish her Pupils in 
the usual branches of education, with French, Italian, Latin, 
Draving in various styles, Piano and Singing, and German gram- 


patically. 
"adres stating terms, &c.) to S., Mr. Cundall’s Library, Old 
Bond-str eas 


(ov ERN E ss. — | “YY OUNG Lapy, accustomed 
JT to Education, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT AS 
GOVERNESS ina Private Family. She undertakes to teach the 
lish, French, and German Languages, Music and Drawing, 
and to conduct her Pupils through a course of General Literature 
a Useful Knowledge. Her great aim is to develope the faculties 
aadform the character by means which are carefully adapted to 
the age and requirements of those who are placed under her charge. 
Address W. E., care of Mr. Ww ESTLEY, 163, Strand. 
ALFRED HOUSE, COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
di TUTION, UPPER HOLLOW AY, conducted by Mrs. 
HUTCHINS and Daughters, assisted by competent Professors. 
The Course of Instruction, conveyed in the form of Lectures, com- 
prises the Classics, Mathematics, English Language and Litera- 
tare, Modern Language and General Science, History, Geography, 
&. The distribution of Certificates will take place on Thursday, 
the th inst. at 6 p.m., when an Address will be delive: ered by 
TREVETHAN Spicer, M.A. Subjec' t—* Female Education.” 


PWXETER HALL—On Wepyespay E 
June 20th, will be performed MENDELSSOHN’S ORA- 
TORIO ‘ELIJAH.’ Principal Vocal Performers, Miss Lucombe, 
Miss Deakin (Pupil of Mrs. Alfred Shaw), ae Alfred Shaw (her 
fist appearance these three years), Mrs. Noble, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
age W. H. Seguin, and Herr Pischek (first time in this 














NING, 


The CHORUS will conaiet of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First 
Upper Singing School.— ORC HESTRA will be complete in 
trery department. ae ‘yr. Witt 

Conductor— Mr. JOHN ‘HULLAH. 
The Performance will commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 

Tickets, One Shilling, Half-a-Crown, Five Shillings, may be had 
@ Mr. J. W. ParKER, 445, West Strand; at 9, Exeter Hall ; of 
the principal Music- sellers ; and at the Apollonicon Rooms, iol, 
&. Martin’s-lan 

0 AUTHORS. __WANTED, : an ORIGINAL 
and INTERESTING TALE of moderate length, to appear 
weekly in a Provincial Journal of large circulation, the A ether to 
Tetain the copyright. Communications to be addressed to X. B., 
ar of Mr. W. Tuomas, Universal Advertising and Newspaper 

Ofice, 21, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 


PARTNERSHIP V WANTED.—£1,500 will be 
given by a Gentleman, properly qualified, for a PARTNER- 
SHIP with a SURGEON, a General Practitioner, in the West 
Bad of London.—For further particulars, address (post paid) to 
AB, 14, Piccadilly. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS 
WANTED, a well-educated Youth, about 14 years of one. 
mout-door APPRENTICE to an ORNAMENTAL DESIGNER 
and LITHOGRAPHER He must have a good taste for orna- 
= ae | or mechanical drawing. A moderate premium 

uired, and he will - free of the Stationers’ Company.— 
iy by letter (pre-paid) to X. Y. Z., care of Messrs. Lowe & Uli- 
phant, Stationers, Thre; adneedle- street. 


STUDIES “and SKETCHES from NATURE, 
by the most eminent ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


ayo interesting Selection of the above Works of Art is now 
sialon 1 vinW at J. Hocartu’s, 5, Haymarket.—Admission by 














pisonvine VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
Mo . Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
neable A for the same; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
Wid Air Pump; Electrical "and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
vith ing Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
terete pre to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
ts of Apparatus. : per post, 1s. 34.—C . COLLINS, 

Royal Polytechnic Tnstitution. London. 


RooKBINDING G.—Gerorce Bowron, of 213, 


toe Beare street. near ?ortman-street, respectfully solicits orders 
= KBINDING. The stricte st attention is paid to the sewing 
Thigh eens: in order to insure the freest possible opening, for 
math his Binding has long been distinguished. The best work- 
Bowno P and the most moderate charges may be relied on. G, 
Years, Bow has been established as a practical Bookbinder for many 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI.—Apverrtisements intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the ee before Tuesday, the 
26th, and Bitis by Thursday, the 28th inst. 
London : Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


ublic Library, Conduit-street. 
x 

{ROM THIS EXTENSIV E ESTABLISH- 
MENT, largely connected with the Publishing Business, the 
New and Popular Works are forwarded for perusal to Subscribers 
in all parts of the country. and in any quantity. Catalogues and 
Library Boxes gratis. The new PUST CIRCULAR, containing 
all the recent Popular Works, with terms, sent free to orders in- 
closing two stamps, addressed, Messrs. Saunprexs & OtLey, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit-street. = 


NEW and STANDARD BOOKS— 
+ T. BOSWORTH invites attention to his EXTENSIVE 
STOCK, comprising all the New Publications and the principal 
Standard Works, both bound and unbound; Holy Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and Chureh Services, in every de »scription of plain and 
elegant binding ; [lustrated and other Works, suitable for Pre- 
sents, in great variety ; and a Large Collection of Children’s Books. 
Book Clubs and Public Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 
T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, (tive doors alk ove Cone duit- “street.) 


SCHOLASTIC EXAMINATIONS und PRIZE 
Ls BOOKS.—The seventh edition of Delille’s French Grammar, 
12mo. 5s. 6d., just pubiished by Messrs. Whittaker & Co, Ave Maz ms 
lane, London, contains, in addition to the author’s method « 
tuition, a plan for periodical examinations, consisting of san 
inFrench, on grammar, and on various subject alcu lated to exer- 
cise the intelligence of young pupils. The new edition of Delille’ 
* Repertoire des Prosateurs Frang 2mo. 63, 6d., and * 
de Poésie Frangaise,’ }2mo. és., are now ready as Prize Books. 





















CHEAP ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 
G. WILLIS'S present Stock comprises the following Cheap 
Se 


{NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNIC A. The last 
v Edition, greatly improved, edited by Professor Napier, 
illustrated by several hundred engravings, 21 vols. 4to. new, cloth, 
only 181.—Another Copy, 21 vols. half-bound russia, marbled edges, 
new, 21/. (pub. at 372. 163. in parts.) 1842 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANN 
edition, 20 vols. 4to. many plates, half-bound, uncut, 3/. 10s. 1810 
ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA,; or, 


Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, a complete set, with the Index, 
many paneres bag engravin vols, 4to. in the original boards, 
alf- 












as published, 58. (pub. at £ bastion Copy, 26 ‘vols, I 
russia, mate edz zes, new, 2. ] 
Among the contr ¥ = hes this most valuabl work a 





bishop Whately, ridge, Sir John Hers of. 
Dr. Lardner, De + Bt, 7 Roget, C. Babbage, Senior, &e. 
CYCLOPAZDIA._PENNY CYCLOP/EDIA 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, complete 
with the Supplement, 29 vols. folio, many hundred woode mata. bound 
in cloth, only 72. . (pub, at Lil. 53, )—Another Copy, bound in half 
calf, very neat, 8l. 158. 
ENC YCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS; or, 


Universal Dictionary of Arts. and Literature, fifteen | 
182 





§. Sciences, 
hundred plates, 24 vols. 4to. half-bound, calf, 6. 108. 


CYCLOPEDIA.—REES'’S CYCLOPEDIA; 
or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, many hundred 
plates, 45 vols. 4to. in boards, 71. 1 58. lsly 


PANTALOGIA; or, Dictionary of Arts, sialieaie 
and Literature, by Dr. J. Mason Good, Dr. O. Gregory, &c., 
rous coloured engravings, 12 vols. royal Svo. calf gilt, 31. 108. — 
very cheap and excellent set of books, formerly the Prine ess 
Sophia's.” 1813 


ENCYCLOPEDIE METHODIQUE, ou par 
Ordre de Matiéres, par une Société de Gens de Lettres, &c. many 
hundred plates, 102 liv. ou 337 part. formant 166 vols ito. only 152. 
is, 1782—1833 

eo cheapest set of this valuable work ever 1 for sale. 

— Willis rt to announce that his CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
on NATURAL HISTORY will be ready on June 16. It will be 
sent gratis and post free to dnese gentlemen who will aoe him 
with their addresses. 

G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN, 


JRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES, Wood Green, 
a, Middlesex.—The FIRST STONE of this Insti- 
tution will be LAID on MONDAY NEXT, June lith, at 2 
oclock p.m., by he Right Hon. Lord Viscount MAHON,'M. P., 
assisted by the Treasurer and Trustees of the Institution, W. & G. 
Clowes, Esqs., L. J. Hansard, Esq., C. Knight, Esq., together with 
a large number of master printers and others connected with the 
literature of the country. At the termination of the ceremony an 
adjournment will take place to the L ondon Tavern, Bi shopsgate- 
street. Tea and coffee will be served at 6 o'clock 

A full programme of the musical arrangeme nts of the evening, 
under the — ction of Mr. Edney, assisted by Miss Thornton, Mr. 
Turner, &c. be issued at Wood Green. 

Double tickets, 48. ; single tickets, 2s. 6d. each ; 
at the London Tavern. 

Subscriptions and donations thankfully received by Messrs. 
Praed, the Society’s Bankers, 159, Fleet-street ; the Treasurer (R. 
Taylor, Esq.) Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; the Trustees, Com- 
mittee, Collector, or the Secretary, 

J. DARKIN, %, St. John-street (St. Peter's), Islington. 


FAsiion ABLE HERALDIC NOTE 
-APER, STAMPED ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, 
Ww AFERS. &c. IN PERFECTION.—A crest, or beautiful three- 
letter cypher die, for 10s. 6d.; 1,000 wafers, stamped therewith, 
10s. 6d. ; adhesive cream laid’ envelopes, all stamped with any 
initials in full, from 1s. per 100. 
This establishment is pre-eminent for heraldic die engravings of 
the first order ; and the stamping in gold colour and silver relief 
is unparalleled for brilliancy and crispness. Ten thousand speci- 
mens on view, already executed for Her Majesty’s Forces, Noble- 
men, Institutions, &e. &e. 
H. Dousy, Heraldic Die Engraver and General Stationer. 59, 
Quadrant, Kegent- street, three doors from the County Fire Vilice: 








may be obtained 
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] ECONNOITERING TELESCOP =S. 

— These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly, adapted to 
the military Ee oy and tourist. Price 35s. , or sent through 
the post at < same Instrument, with an additional Kye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’ 8 Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 4) inches by 3 inches, to contain the 














whole 3.—To be had of the “Maker, JOHN DAViIs, Optician, 
Derby. Pi i Satie vet 
EONARD & CU INGHAM, AvucTIoNEERs, 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, u. 8. 
*,y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods. and other articles, respectfully solicite iforBalesat Auction, 











Po: STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 

OTHERS res PAGE is instructed to SELL an old-esta- 
blished NEWSPAPE ke ‘SOOKSE LLING, and STATIONERY 
BUS Ss, with a first-rate Library of 3,000 velamees. The con- 








cern i mirably situate in the heart of the West End. The house 

is very low-rented,and may be entered upon for about 9001.—Apply 
to Mr. Pace, Auc tioneer and V aluer, 28, Moorgate-street, Bank. 

‘O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLE RS, AND 

OTHERS. —IN BERKS, — Mr. PAGE is instructed to 

old- establionss BOOKS ING and STATIONERY 









SLL SLL 

Usl 5, with oR INTING-OF FICE, which is optional 
he concern is in full trade, and possesses many local advantages, 
ud will require 7v0l, to 9001.—Apply to Mr. Pacs, Auctioneer and 
aluer, 28, Moorgate-street, Bank. 


AND 
i NOR- 
blished 


T° PRINTERS, 
OTHERS.—A MOST E 
FOLK.—Mr. PAGE is instru = od to SE ld sta! 
PRINTING, STATIONERY, and BooKSELL ‘NG BUSINESS, 
desirably situate as above. The returns are very satisfactory, and 
the concern will be parted with upon the most liberal terms, with- 
out premium. ‘The premises are low-rented, and afford every 
gratification to those who wish to enjoy a country life. The pro- 
tits are about 300/. per annum, and the purchase e-money about 6v0l. 
> ‘Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 25, Moorgate-street, 


, )OKSE LLE RS, 
s IN 





Sales bp Auction. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery Tan 
18 XT, June 12th, at half-past + tS M CATHE: 

Al ELLANEOUS LIBR: of JOHN 
LOWRY, Esq essor of Matheinati C3 - the Royal Mili- 
tary College, ‘Sandhurst ; comprising a Collection of the most 
popular and useful Scientific Works, Biography, Divinity, Natural 
and General History, Poetry, and Miscellaneous L iterature,—the 
whole in excellent preservation. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


N 









QUADRANT. 
Valuable Stock of Dressing Cases, §c. 


NV ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
4 AUCTION, on the Premises, 95, agents Quadrant, on 
FRIDAY, June 15th, and following “day. at 1 precisely each day, 


all the modern Stock of beautiful DRESSING CASES manu- 
‘actured under the immediate direction of Mr. DALTON, long 
known for his superior workmanship and good taste ; comprising 
200 Dressing Cases, with silver, silver-gilt, and plated fittings, in 
coromandel, amboyna, ebony, mahogany, and rosewood cases 
morocco and russia Travelling Cases, fitted in the best manner— 
some Cases of Mr. Dalton’s invention, combining the Despatch 
Box, Dressing Case and Writing Desk, elegant Portfolios _ 
Envelope Cases en suite — Portable Desks in great variety — 
Caddies, handsome Inkstands, and a variety of modern objects 
suited to the drawing-room.—} = be viewed three days prior, and 
Catalogues had of Measrs. Fo: 54, Pall Mall, and of James 
Moon, Esq. Solicitor, 4, Ads am-~ ee eidlg delphi 


Valuable and Useful Books. 
YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

91, Pice: ailly, ‘on MONDAY, June 18th, and two following days, 
at 1 o'clock most punctually, the LIBRARY of a Gentleman 
removed from the Temple ; seer ay ve Works on Theology, Canon 
law, Classics, History, &c., mostly best editions and in good condi- 
tion ; also fine sets of the Annual Re. gister, the Standard Reviews, 
Transactions of learned Societies, &c.—Catalogues will be sent on 
application. 

















Rare Music, numerous Valuable Musical Instruments, §c. 


YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Music 
and ig ay Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 


Great Room, ee Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, June 22nd, and fol- 
rs | day, at 1 o'clock most unctually, a COL iL ECTION of 
RA MU sic: : insiadine English and Foreign Madrigals and 


por thy Church Music by early English Composers, many in- 
teresting and valuable unprinted productions, Cathedral Music, 
National Melodies, Instrumental Music, &c. Also a further Portion 
of Mr. Kennedy’s Stock, consistin; of a large number of Violins, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, and Double Basses, of his well-known and 
highly- -esteemed manufacture.- -Catalogues will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


The LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE. 
QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Reema, 22, Fleet-street, London, p carly in 
JUNE, the Extensive and pe! Valuable LIBRA of the late 
Rev, H. F. LYTE , with the additions made since his death by his 
Son, the late J. W. M. Lyte, Esq. ; comprising Books of uncommon 
rarity and interest in various departments of Literature : among 
which will be found a rich Collection of the Holy Scriptures, Ver- 
sions thereof, and Commentaries thereupon—The best Editions of 
Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church—the Writings of the 
Reformers, from Wickliff and Huss to Luther and his Successors 
in all Countries—Roman Catholic Authors against the Reformers 
and the Reformation—Controversies concerning Ceremonies and 
Church Discipline during the Reign of Queen E 
Works of the Puritans and of the Nonjur« ors—a large Collection 
of English, Irish, and Scotch Authors published abroad — Old 
Poetry and Romances—Books printed in the X Vth Century, and 
English Books in Black Letter—Ancient Volumes in Manuscript; 
and a great number of Articles of Bibliographical curiosity. 

Catalogues will be forwarded to gentlemen favouring 5. & B. 
with their address. 
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OURT ETIQUETTE.—A Guide to IL 
/ Prawing Rooms, Courts, s i he Usages « 
Life, the formal modes of adc } 1 esses 
and Petitions, the Rules of Pr the Composition of Dedi- { 
cations, the Etiquette of Public and every other formality | 4 
of busines yleasure. Royal 18mo. handsomely bound, illus- 
trated with Engravings, gilt and lettered, now ready, price 48. tl. 
Published by C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
who sends the work, post free, to any address on receipt of postage 
s of the above value. May also be had, by order of any 


es 


MR 


THE DEAN OF YORK’S ‘ GEOLOGY.’ 
To be had of all Booksellers, price 3s. 6d. 
NEW SYSTEM of GEOLOGY. 
By the Very Kev. W. COCKBURN, D.D. 
Dean or Yoru. 


weg Se - ai ~ as a 
BLackKWoon's MAGaziy 

No. CCCCIV. for JUNE, price 2s, 6d, NE 
Contents, 

The Caxtons—Part XIII. 

— sarge Russian History. 

setters to the Rev. Charles Fustian, an Anglo-C . 

Austria and Hungary. sits . Anglo-Catholic 

‘eudalism in the Nineteenth Century. 

Civil Revolution in the Canadas. 

Dies Boreales. No, 1.—Christopher under Canvas 

















intended as an answer to many of the 


s those of Professo: ekland, 













rn geologists, su 
1 others, who boldly assert that the Mo: 
of the world is to be regarded ina fig 
ccording to its literal meaning. Dr. Cockburn proves 
| usively that the Scripture narrative is the only information 
MUSI C, | that can be depended upon.”— Messenger. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MIR. COLBURN’S 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








T UNN’S ELEMENTS OF 
4 SYSTEMATICALLY EXPLAINED. Price 2s. 6d. 

**We cordially recommend Mr Lunn’s manual ;—it would be 
impossible to select a work more admirably suited to its intended 
purpose.”— Era. 

“He has torn the seals from the volume, and made the know- 
ledge of Music a matter of easy and rapid acquisition. 

County Herald. 

The encomiums passed on this work are so numerous, that the 
Publisher feels it unnecessary to say more than that its author is 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
an Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, and that his book has 


) df NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
received the warmest commendations of many of the most eminent 


} 
| 
Members of the Profession. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
E-ISSUE OF THIS GREAT NATIONAL 
WORK IN CHEAP PARTS, each containing 7 
TREATISE. The first 64 Parts are now ready ; among the ONR 
be found the following important Treatises :— em wil 


35. Figure of the Earth. By the , 
eo y the Astronong 
Tides and Waves. 
6 Plates. 78. 
9. Trigonometry. By the Astronomer Royal. 25. bd 















By the Astronomer Roval, 


me _London: c. Jefferys, 20, Soho-square _ 3 I. | 31. Light. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel. 14 Plates, 1 
PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR JUNE CONTAINS CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW | 33. Sound. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel. 6 Plates, be 


H ER CONN EL L. 
By the OHARA FAMILY. 


Fat 
rice One Shilling. 


The volumes recently published are, *TaLes anp Sketcues,” by 
R. Tipffer; *Previsions or Lapy Evetyn, by the Author of 
*Emilia Wyndham; Lamartine’s ‘Memoirs; and CHatrau- 7 

y 1. . 


BRIAND’s * AvtopiocrarPuHy,’ Vols. I. anc 
Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and 26, Done- ADVENTURES OF A GREEK 
LADY, 


| 25. Astronomy (Physical). 3V 
Herschel. 4s. ‘ 
A detailed Prospectus to be had gratis, 

John J. Griffin & Co. 53, Baker-street, Portman-sq . 
Richard Griffin & Co. Glasgow. Witten. 
PROFESSOR BALFOUR’S BOTANY. 
In crown 8yo. pp. 664, with 831 Woodcuts, price 12s, 6d, ¢! 


MANUAL of BOTANY. By. 


NOVEL, Sir J. FW 


‘VALERIE.’ 















2 vols. 








gall-street, Belfast. : 
HARE ON SPINAL DISEASE 
















ee ae 5. <o ? — HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D., F.1.8. R.G.E., &&, Profeme 
Just published, Third Edition, svo. 68. nen the Adopted Daughter of the late QUEEN CAROLINE, Written | o¢ Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinboch. — 7? 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on CURVA- by Herself. Comprising Particulars of the Queen and her Suite | Vegetable Anatomy —Organography and Physiology.—Part . 


not hitherte known. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. bound, | : Botany—Taxonomy, or the Classification of Plants” 
Part 3, Geographical Botany—Part 4. Fossil Rotany—Appendiy- 
lt Use of Microscope in Collecting and Examining Plants—He. 
. | barium, &c.—Index and Glossary. ‘ 


I Ay DY LISTER KAYE?’s NEW | John J. Grittin & Co. Baker-street, Portman-square; and 


Richard Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


TURES of the SPINE, illustrated with numerous Plates 
and Woodcuts. 
By SAMUEL HARE, Surgeon. 


London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
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THE ANEROID BAROMETER. | - — 
Just published, price 1a. 6d. ™ ’ WORK, | Just published, post 8vo. price 2s, — ae 
FEW REMARKS upon the CONSTRUC- BRITISH HOMES AND FOREIGN } THE DAY-WATCH. An Argument continued, 
TION and PRINCIPLES of ACTION of the ANEROITD “ ? . a ~ By RICHARD TROTT FISHER. 
BAROMETER, a newly-invented portable Instrament. With WANDERINGS. Alea, bey the same Auther 
Observations upon, and Use of, the Barometer, Defence of the - r | wr iT - ry 
Torricellian Tube, ke. By CHARLES FRODSHAM, F.R.A.S, 2 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately.) The NIGHT-WATCH ; an Argument. Posi pesides t 
Assoc. L.C.E 8vo. 28. \ rarte 
» . has attracte 
or, Bookselle’ 8 , -. 7 es 
__».! te, Beckedtier, 72, Grand Iv. THREE POEMS.—1. Eleusinia, or the Souls hitherto dou 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. | Progress.—2 Nimrod, the First Tyrant.—3. Sibylla Anglica~ jj wlume. 
LAD Y ALI C E35 _| 2 eels pestsvo 16s 
THE ALBATROSS ; TIT oS agai William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Or, VOICES FROM THE OCEAN. Or, THE NEW UNA. 3 vols. | Just published, in 18mo. price 34, 6d. cloth, — 
By WM. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of * The Circassian Opinions of the Press, | (THE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY: a 
Chief,’* Prime Minister,’ &<. &e. “ This work will excite an intense interest. It is the most bril- | simple arrangement of the four Gospels, addressed to all who 
OS liant d¢but since that of * Vivian Grey.’ To say that this singu- | would judge correctly of what that perfect law consists, or wh 
4 - f larly beautiful and exciting fiction will be the novel of the season, | desire to compare and study the difference between its undeviating 
Now ready, in one vol. 8vo. beautifully printed in colours, price 8s. | would poorly express our opinion of its extraordinary merit © 2 } ae ee imperfect changeable laws sugges! y the 
Court Journa | Passions of Mankind. 
THE CHESS EUCLID 3 “This isthe strangest and most exciting story that has for a | “ The perfect law of liberty is love a 
A COLLECTION OF 214 PROBLEMS, &c. long time appeared, and one which no person will put out of his | And its pure stream flows from above. 
By HERRKLING. crealon Waly Checmie. e+ aMhors eassarefall | A few expies, printed on extre paper, may be hed, riots 
H. Hurst & Co. 27, King William-street, Strand. “ Apart from its peculiar tencts, we have no hesitation in pro- London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
t | Tl 
aR iia - nouncing * Lady Alice’ to be, — a one or — coy ageen “yer | NEW DICTIONARY BY MR. HOBLYN. 
best fiction the season has produced. The novel has the merit of | ; ; ; ic 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS originality. "The conception is very bold, and the execution Just ee, in small 8vo. — _ cloth, 
masterly."—Critic, A DICTIONARY of SCIENTIFIC TERMS 
OF THE WORLD. * This novel is intended to give the reader an idea of the manners | 4 “By RICHARD D. HOBLYN, A.M. Oxon. 
New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- | 2nd habits ofy ms moving in the highest circles. It is evidently | Author of* A Dictionary of Medical Terms,’ &c. &. 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In the production an ardent disciple of Dr, Pusey, and will find | Also, by the same Author, and uniform with the above, 
eae volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves. | Many ye - sang top tte w Monthly, = price ‘Loa. cloth, 
ce 21. 163, alent o 1igh order teems every page.”—Vew Mo . ee = : sdint e 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- | A Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine and the 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground | Collateral Sciences. 4th edition, revised and enlarged. 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 1 Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
@ comparison with any other work of its class. a The Pub 
. P » ws : lus been p' 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF In 4to. price 32. 3s., with 117 Woodcuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, vil be ds 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
: AN ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE 
Anentirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10s, 6d. 


“ The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way ; itis at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 


BETTS’S TRAVELLING MAPS 


Of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, with the Rail- 
roads carefully laid down to the present time (those in operation 
being clearly distinguished from those in progress), also the Turn- 
pike and principal Cross Roads, Canals, &c. &c.: size, 2 feet 6 by 
2feet1. Price on cloth in case for the pocket, 5s. each. 


THE LONDON MODERN ATLAS 


containing TWENTY-FIVE large size Maps, full Coloured. Price, 
strongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

London : John Betts, 115, Strand, (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. Dublin: A. Todd, 4, Kildare-pl 


LIGHTHOUSE, 


WITH NOTES ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
By ALAN STEVENSON, L.L.B. F.R.S.E. M.LC.E., Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. 


** Replete with interest to the engineer.” —Nautical Magazine. : 

** Altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practical scientt, 
and deserving a place in the library of every engineer.”—Newton’s London Journat of Arts. : 

“To sum up the contents of this volume in a few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are in their 
details so judicious and complete that we believe it will remain for many a-day the pattern Lighthouse of England. The 
illuminating apparatus exhibits the resources of modern seience—mechanics and optics—profoundly thought out and suc 
cessfully applied to the ends of commerce and humanity.”—Atheneum. 

** We embrace the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson’s elaborate work on Skerryvore Lighthouse and 
Lighthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats is one of the greatest practical im 
portance, and one which ought to be far more generally studied than it is by naval officers. The great advantage of the 
refracting apparatus over the reflecting was first made generally known in Great Britain by an able report by the author 
of the present work. In the present we must confine ourselves to the volume before us, which is so abundant in mater, 
that we cannot hope to do anything like justice to it within the straitened bounds at our disposal.” 

: Nautical Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. 

‘* What Mr. Stevenson calls ‘ Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called another work, and 
one not less important nor valuable than the account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. We must now shut up Mr. Steve 
son’s book, though we could very weli take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter.” 

Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 

“« Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their great works, has 
largely availed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his work has 
Stevenson been more lavish of this useful and instructive adjunct to a pregnant text than in the treatise which he devotes 
to the curious subject of the Iumination of Lighthouses. No such assistance, indeed, can bring a disquisition 80 pre 
found and such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the unlearned. It needs, however, but an a 
structed glance at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from his architectural labours he has further pr 
ties to encounter and problems to solve, which require an extraordinary combination of theoretical and practical #! 
The Promethean task remains to which the construction of the corporeal frame is but subsidiary.”—Quarterly Review 


A. & C, Buack, Edinburgh; Lonaman, Brown, Green & Lonemans, London. 


MR. 





Lately published, in Svo. (286 pages) price 108. cloth, 
CAN ADIAN GAZETTEER ; comprising statis- 
tical information respecting all parts of the Upper Province 
Distance Tables—Government aud District Officers in each District 
—List of Post-offices, with Distances from the principal Towns 
Stage and Steam-boat Fares—Hotels and Taverns—Rates of Toll 
on Welland Canal— Principal Harbours — Lists of Exports 
Quantity of Crown Lands for sale—Names and Addresses of Land 
Agents and Forwarders—Leading Features of each Locality as to 
Soil, Climate, &c., with Value of Land. With other useful in- 
formation for the man of business, traveller, or emigrant, collected 
from the best authorities during three years devoted to the subject. 
‘With Map of Upper Province, compiled for the Work, in which 
are laid down the towns and principal villages. Dedicated to Lord 
Metcalfe, late Governor-General of British North America. 


Toronto: published by Henry Rowsell, London: Aylott & 
Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
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AP NDER HER MAJES' Y's AND PRINCE ALBERTS 


AZIN T T ri T SPEC ATRONAGE. 
‘zp, BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY | wemiyanianetantsttntmign 
- t. mae) G) RAGE ane 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— M anon Age eat 

we ly pronounce this he re adiest, the most useful 
I. ~ rn W yo he P 


nvas, NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HOCHELAGA.’ ; Saunders & Otley, Publi i dlttreet, 


London, In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Jacguzs QUARTIER and GENERAL WOLGE. LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE, 
—$__ Publishing in Monthly Volumes. 


iA. x ‘ T TT ~ A New Edition, ix: Svo, of — a 
Atioxuf STORY OF THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. | pur ainte RY orn FUROPE 
ong them st By the AUTHOR of ‘HOCHELAGA.’ ss tope en enpucbas paper, and bembalichod was Fetes = 
» been printed in royal Svo., with Proof 





Catholic, 






































Astronome II. ey ete open Portraits; uniform with which an edition of 
és - aaa 1€ s is issuec 
, In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Volume of Illustrations, Vols. I., 11. and III. are published, containing Portraits of 
mer Royal, = a = : Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, Robes- 
7 H i I 4 | | a | : pierre, and Edmund Burke. 
val. 2s 6 IB R T Y OF ROM u “Two or three obvious facts are, “ doubt, closely connected 
P| ‘ = 9 with the remarxatie success of the * History of Europe. am. is the 
tates, 12) A yi only substantial work that we have wit h reference to ali the period 
1 Plates ri a wistory. and al - important events of which it oe it deals tr 
% of, _ " 7 : vo ection of history in whicl ry living man is almost personally 
IEW WITH AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE LIBERTY OF ENT NATIONS. Sndatasteds ik araneten with aansioun se solution has yet to be 
. ae ” recorded ; and it comes befo re a generation astounded by the din 
By SAMUEL ELIOT, Esq. and confusion of a dozen political and social revolutions, explain- 
, P , I ing the causes and deti ning the ae d results of one fearful revolu- 
n-square : tion, which, in some respects, may be regarded as the father of 
me mat Ill. e can honestly recommend the present re in 
= ts, if such recommendation be needed ba all by a publica- 
Y. THE DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN. ch contrives to take such admirable care of itsel ar 
id. cl + . . . “ s, May 
By Joy In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 18s. bound, *s* An edition of the Atl: 1s of Maps and P eel illus ating “the 
& P hal = oa - ) History of Europe during the peric od, is publishing in correspond- 
 Ke., Professor wif T 4 T ing M mathly Part Dis. id. enc 
ty NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORING iat Higdwood Sons. iubureh and London, 
ogy. — Part : ° 











Aen EXPEDITION THE RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S 
_— . rh A Y ‘ TDAT x al . > y Oh J; N ON. 
“IQ THE DEAD SEA AND SOURCE OF THE JORDAN. pee tei 


a 


UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. T R A V E I T I N G 
- r 4 4 , 
rent. Pos Besides the interest which this Work will have fur the general reader, as the Official Account of an Expedition which 1 ma 
igs attracted so much attention, it will possess especial claims on ail interested in biblical history, as determining many C H A R i} 7 
the Soul's ff hitherto doubtful points, and as giving a more accurate account of that portion of the Holy Land than any previous 
lla Anglica— jij volume. 


; continued, 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) IN WHICH ARE NOTED, 

> Tue Towns, VILLAGES, Cuurcnrs, Mansions, PArKs, Sta- 

ERTY: a On Saturday, the 16th instant, will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. TIONS, BuipGEs, Viapucts, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &c. 

sed to all who THE SCENERY AND ITS NATURAL History; 


roy FANNY HERVEY; Sa 
OR, THE MOTHER’S CHOICE. SD SERN SES 


Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
i I } d 





h os = SAEED 
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1, price 4, A Tale of Social Life. Railway Carriage. 

— » - . ’ rr -— emmene *,* Upwards of Ercut Hunprep Encravinyes, from drawings 

rN. This Story forms the New Work in CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL FICTIONS, &c. taken expressly for these Charts, by distinguished Artists, .are 

loth, *,* To be had at all the Libraries. comprised in the series. - 

' TERMS The following, each in a wrapper, are now ready, and 
? London : Cu APpMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. ____may be had at all the Stations :— 7a 

ke. be, ——— panes __|1. LONDON TO BRIGHTON, containing a 


Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

. LONDON TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 

. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILD- 


FORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. 


i) 


saa ENCY CYCLOPADIA BRITAN NICA, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


1) 


———- The Public and the Trade are respectfully informed, that the entire Stock of the complete sets of this important Work 4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 En- 
a purchased by Mr. Nattali. The price has been considerably reduced, and Prospectuses, with full particulars, gravings, price ¢ 
vil be forwarded on application. 5. LONDON TO ‘RICHMOND, with 15 Engrav- 


RE NATTALI'S CATALOGUE of 6,000 BOOKS Gratis on the receipt of six postage stamps. ings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. 
; ; 6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER ANDSOUTH- 
M. A. Natraut, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. AMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 





7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engrav- 
MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. |;. a TO READING AND OXFORD 
se Board. a with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

Just ready, in 3 vols. . LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map 


ical sciene T H E W O QO D M A N. 10. 1, abana ‘OLKSTONE AND DOVER, 


with a Map and 99 Engravings, price 1 


io) 


in their 7 
why The By G. P. R. JAMES. Esc. 11. LONDON TO RUGBY ‘AND. BIRMING- 
put and sue Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘Henry Masterton,’ ‘The Robber,’ ‘ The Gipsy,” ‘ The Forgery,’ &c. HAM, with 137 gr ee price 1s. 
Also, in Octavo, 
ome es FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
ntage of the Also now ready, in 3 vols. PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 
the author ON THE 


in materia THE RECTORY GUEST. Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 


Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


ion Gazette, By the AUTHOR of ‘THEGAMBLER’S WIFE,’ ‘SYBIL LENNARD,’ &c. TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price 1d. 

. — — HARROW, with 7 Encravings, price ld. 

Mr. Ste Ill. — SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price 1d. 

‘ In 3 vols. (now ready), — GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 

fee 4 . ‘ . — WINCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2d. 

} WOFKS, IR'NT — CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price Id. 

<e SELE -DEI E] DAN CE. —CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engravings, 
jae price ld. 

wore — Iv. — REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. 

ner diffe In demy 4to. — WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 


etical abil J. T 4 7 Th “aq MOF the vhole in One Volume, price 1s. 
‘tae IMANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS.| ,.” ae, 
Splendidly Mlustrated with 54 Subjects by GEORGE SCHARF. street North, Strand. 
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Early in June, 1849, will be published, in demy 8vo. 
Part I. of an 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY 


And the Allied Sciences, 


PILYSICS, MINERALOGY, AND GEOLOGY; | 


INCLUDING 
The Applications of Chemistry to Pharmacy, the 

Arts, and Manufactures. 

BY 
JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GIESSEN. 

AND 

H. KOPP, Ph.D., 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY, IN 
OF GIESSEN. 





UNIVERSITY 


WITH THE 


H. BUFF, Professor of Physics, in the University of Giessen. 

FREDERICK KNAPP, Processor of Technology, in the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. 

ERNEST DIEFFENBACH, Ph.D., Professor of Mineralogy, in 
the University of Giessen. 

CHARLES ETTLING, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
in the Technical School of Giessen. 
HENRY WILL, Professor of Chemistry, in 

Giessen. 
FREDERIC ZAMMINER, Professor of 
sity of Giessen. 


CO-OPERATION 


OF 


+ 
tr 


¢ 


1c University of 


Phy: 





S, in the Univer- 


EDITED BY 
A. W. HOFMANN, Ph.D., 


PROFESSOR IN THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF CUEMISTRY, LONDON; 


AND 


WARREN DE LA RUE, 


FELLOW OF THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
—= 


Tux great and daily increasing number of researches appearing 
every year in the different departments of Chemistry and tne 
Allied Sciences, renders it dithcult for individuals to obtain, by 
actual inspection of the original sources, a complete survey of their 
progress, 

The study of one, or even of several journals, does not suffice for 
this purpose, the communications of various investigators being 
distributed over a large number of periodical, and many papers, 
especially interesting to the Chemist, being actually buried in pub- 
lications chiefly devoted to other subjects. 

It is evident that a rapid acquirement of 
of the progress made by so extensive a S 
clear perception of the connexion of the 
to their confirmation, correction, or refutati ach 
be most materially facilitated by an Annual Report, founded on 
the broadest possible scieutific basis, and carried out by men equal 
to the task. 

Professor Liebig,in conjunction with sever. 
tific men, has undertaken the regular pul 
count, By the united activity of a number « 
a well-connected plan, it will be possible to ot 
of the researches published during each suc 
its expiration. 

Allied Sciences will always be in the 
before the middle of the following year. 

The labours in the tield of Chemistry, including its application 
to Pharmacy, the Arts and Manufactures, will be reported with 
minute accuracy, it being intended to insert a faithful, and, when- 
ever necessary, a complete digest of each investigation. 

The part of the work devoted to Physics and Mineralogy will 
form a complete synopsis of the literature ; while a detailed account 
will be given of such subjects as are of particular importance to 
the Chemist. 

In Geolegy, which has of late derived so many advantages from 
the progress of Chemistry, the discussion will be extended to all 
inquiries instituted on the boundary jine of the two Sciences, 

The Annual Keport aims at completeness, principally in the 
communication of resus; aescriptions, however, of methods, by 
means of which these results may have been obtained, will be by 
no means omitted, whenever it may appear conducive to the com- 
prehension of the subject, or whenever the methods themselves are 
new. 

Ove of the principal objects will be to treat synoptically of the 
different researches published on the same subjects, and to expose 
in a lucid manner the relation existing between recent inquiries, 
and our actual store of knowledge; it is not intended to give 
merely isolated and unconnected abstracts of the several indivi- 
dual investigations, 

y experience and researches of their own, the Authors of the 
Annual Keport will be frequently enabled to point out such ques- 
tions as require confirmation or correction, or to which, up to the 
present moment, due attention has not been accorded: criticism 
likewise cannot altogether be excluded. 

This Series of Reports will commence with Two Volumes extend- 
ing over the years 1847 and 1848, which will be published in the 
course of 1849 ; each future Report will be limited to one year, 
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The Volumes for 1847 and 1848 will appear in Four Parts 
emy 8vo. 


Part L is expected to be ready by the Ist of July, 1849. 


*x* Advertisements for Part 1. are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
lishers by the 26th of the present Month. 


Taytor, Watton & MABERLY, 
83, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London, 
MACLACHLAN & CO, Edinburgh ; FANNIN & CO. Dublin. 





NEW BOOKS. 


i 


Charles Maitland. 
The APOSTLES’ SCHOOL of PRO- 


PHETIC INTERPRETATION. By CHARLES MAITLAND. 
Svo. 123, 


Sir George Head. 
| ROME. A TOUR of MANY DAYS. 


By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols. 8vo. 368. 


itl, 
Sir James Stephen’s 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY. From THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 2 vols. 


Svo. 248, 


The late Robert Southey. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


300K. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. Finsr Series. 
Square crown syo, 158, 


v. 
Isaac Taylor. 


LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its 


RUDIMENTS. By ISAAC TAYLOR. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Sir John F. w. Herschel. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 


Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 


By 
Plates and Woodcuts. ~ 
Svo. 188, 
vil, 
Professor Schleiden’s 
PRINCIPLES of SCIENTIFIC BO- 
TANY. ‘Translated by Dr. E. LANKESTER. Plates and 
Woodcuts. 5vo, 2is. 
vill. 
Mr. A. J. Downing’s 
TREATISE on the THEORY 


PRACTICE of LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
gravings. 8vo. 183 


and 
With Wood En- 


Ix. 
Charles Swain. 


ENGLISH MELODIES. By 


CHARLES SWAIN, Author of ‘The Mind, and other Poems,’ 
Feap. vo. 6s. 
. 
The Rev. B. G. Johns’s 
SKETCHES of the HISTORY of the 


JEWS, from the Captivity to the Messiah. 12mo. Map, ls. 6d. 





New Works nearly ready. 


XI. 
Mr. W. Tyrone Power’s 
NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES in 
PEN and PENCIL. With coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s, 
(On Tuesday next, 


The Rev. Gounen Cc. Thirlwall. 
BISHOP THIRLW ALL’s HISTORY 


of GREECE, New Edition, revised; with Notes and Maps. 
Vol. V. 8vo. 


RUT. 


The Rev. J. E. Riddle’s 
Copious LATIN-ENGLISH LEXI- 


CON, augmented from Dr. FREUND'S new German Work. 
Small 4to. 


Harry "“Hieover. 
The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 


POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By HARRY HIEOVER. 
Fcap. 8vo. with Frontispiece. 


The Rev. F. C. Cook. 
POETRY for SCHOOLS, selected by 


the Rev. F. C. COOK, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Church 
Schools. 12mo. 


Mr. Edward Stanley. 
A TREATISE on DISEASES of the 


BONES. By E. STANLEY, President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, 8vo. 10s. 6d. With a Folio Volume of 
Plates, price 31s. éd, (On Wednesday next, 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 
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—»——— Mytholoy 
3 vols. 
ECKER'S GALLUS; or, ROMAN SCENiyff que com 
; of the TIME OF AUGUSTUS. With Notes and Ex . . f 
| illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the Ancient ko tion 0 
| Translated by Key. F. METCALFE, M.A, Head Mage’ ago 
| Brighton College. ‘The Second Edition, revised and much enlarge, years . 8 
with the addition of coloured Iustrations, 12, (Next week.) much imp 
\ ECKER’s CHARICLES; ILLUSTRATIONy The wor 
i of the PRIVATE LIFE of the ANCIE DEKs WB our knowl 
With Notes and Excursuses. Translated by Rey. ii“ t 
} M.A. Post Svo. with Lilustratious, 12s, lasting in 
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(THE COLONIES of ENGLAND; a Plan fe 


TILLIAMS’S HOLY 


ILL’S PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL EC0- 


N 
Esq. M.P. 
CRED LATIN POETRY, chiefly Lyrical, 
by R. C. TRENCE 
of Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 
RANDE’S 


larged, 


‘The Dic 








JOURNAL of SUMMER TIME in ty oe 
COUNTRY. By Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, Incumbesty intended 

St. Catherine Bearwood. Fcap. svo. 5s. reached a 
lished in 

\ TILD LIFE in the INTERIOR of cpy.™ revolution 


TRAL AMERICA. 


By GEORGE BYAM 
Infantry. 


Fcap. 5vo. with a Frontispiece, 5s, 
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the Government of some portion of our Colonial Poss 
By JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, MP. 7a. 6a. 


CITY: Historieg, 


Ss 
Topographical, and Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalen the nece 
Second Edition, with Illustrations, and considerable Additiog (M jnstitutlo’ 
including 
. THE ARCHITECTURAL graphy 
HISTORY OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. authors | 
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REVIEWS 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology. Edited by William Smith, L.L.D. 
gyols. Taylor & Co. 

THE completion of this work—of the earlier 
rtion of which we gave some account four 

rears ago [Ath. No. 920]—is a matter of too 

much importance to be passed over in silence. 

The work betokens a considerable advance in 

our knowledge of antiquity,—and will exert a 

isting influence upon education in this country. 

‘The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 

quities'—to which, as our readers know, this is 

‘intended as a companion, and which has just 
reached a second edition here and been pub- 
lished in America —has effected a complete 
revolution in men’s notions upon this subject. 
Much of the obscurity formerly attaching to 
the ancient classics has been removed ; so that 
they are now studied in a different spirit 
ad with greater advantage than before. We 
are no longer content to learn merely the mean- 
ings of words, the rules of syntax, and the laws 
of prosody ; but begin to recognize more fully 
the necessity of studying the manners, customs, 
institutions, laws, religion, history and geo- 
graphy of the nations to which the classical 
authors belong or of which they treat,—as well 
as the biographies of the writers themselves 
and of their contemporaries. In a word, we 
sek not only to make ourselves acquainted 
with the letter, but to enter also into the spirit 
of antiquity. In this way the objection that 
classical education consists rather in the learning 

of words than in the study of things is obviated. 

Of the utility of such works as this there 
cannot be a doubt, even supposing our object 
were merely to get at the meaning of the ancient 
Greek and Roman authors. A large amount of 
illustrative information is indispensable in order 
togain this point. What Mr. Long observes of 
Thucydides, in the article on that historian, 
isapplicable to all the ancient writers more or 
less:—‘‘ for the illustration of the text a great 
mass of geographical and historical knowledge 
isnecessary.”” Let any one take up a chapter 
of Herodotus or Thucydides, an ode of Horace, 
an elegy of Propertius, a satire of Juvenal, or 
an eclogue of Virgil, and try to understand it 
without such assistance,—and the impossibility 
of his doing so will be at once apparent. Even 
if the reader knew all the meanings that each 
word is capable of bearing, and were fully con- 
versant with the syntax of the language, he 
could not succeed. Words often have peculiar 
meanings in particular combinations; and these 
meanings not unfrequently depend upon some 
national custom—social, political, or religious. 
Proper names must be a dead letter to one desti- 
tute of biographical and geographical know- 
ledge:—just as the foreign intelligence in a 
newspaper is a mere mass of confusion to the 
reader who is unacquainted with the persons 
and places mentioned. 

Considering the indispensable character of 
this illustrative information, it may well seem 
strange that we should have so long been satis- 
fied with the meagre, insufficient, and inaccu- 
tate works of this class hitherto in vogue among 
us.* The fact is, it was not till the German 
language began to be generally studied by our 
classical scholars, and the public were made 
acquainted by translation with the researches 
and speculations of Niebuhr, Bekker, Béckh, 
and Muller, that our deficiencies in this depart- 
ment became manifest. Dr. Schmitz, a learned 





* Itis scarcely necessary to observe that we do not here 
tefer to Keightley’s ‘ Mythology.’ 


member of the University of Bonn, — whose 
contributions form so large and valuable a part 
of both these Dictionaries,—coming to reside 
in this country, and informing his friends here 
of the rich stores accumulated by his inde- 
fatigable countrymen, strengthened and ex- 
tended the feeling of dissatisfaction with our 
Lempriéres, Potters, and Adams :—till, at 
length, nothing was wanting but a competent 
editor and an enterprising publisher to put us 
in possession of a series of works on a level 
with the present advanced state of knowledge 
at home and abroad. 

The prima facie evidence in favour of this 
Dictionary is the strongest possible. The list 
of contributors is itself a sufficient guarantee 
for its excellence. Among them are to be 
found men of the highest standing in this 
country, both as scholars and as teachers,— 
together with several Germans of established 
reputation. Such an array of talent and scho- 
larship is rarely to be met with. The work 
has been rendered as effective as possible by 
the. adoption of the principle of division of 
labour ; articles upon particular subjects having 
been assigned to those whose studies have been 
specially directed that way. 

Actual inspection confirms this presumptive 
evidence. We are struck at first sight with the 





extent and variety of the information which the 
| book contains. Here we find all that is known 
| of the gods and goddesses, nymphs and heroes, 
| of ancient mythology ; together with an account 
| of all the rulers, statesmen, warriors, historians, 
poets, philosophers, jurists, physicians, artists, 
and theologians of any note whose names 
“ occur in the Greek and Roman writers, from 
the earliest times down to the extinction of the 
Western Empire in the year 476 of our era, 
and to the extinction of the Eastern Empire by 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
the year 1453.” The number of names com- 
paratively strange to English classical readers 
in general, and yet too important to be omitted, 
is surprising. ‘The only question is, whether 
the editor has not taken too wide a range. In 
spite of all that he has stated in the Preface, we 
cannot help thinking he has made a serious mis- 
take in not confining himself within the limits 
of the first three centuries after Christ or the par- 
tition of the Empire. According to his own 
account, “‘ the present work has been conducted 
on the same principle, and is designed mainly 
for the use of the same persons, as ‘ The Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ ” 
Now, that is exclusively a classical book, and 
intended to assist classical students; which 
cannot be said of this. By thus changing the 
character of the biography he has greatly in- 
creased its bulk and cost without adding much 
to its value in the estimation of those who are 
likely to consult it most. -He who wishes to 
make himself acquainted with the early Chris- 
tian writers and their doctrines will hardly 
think of looking here; and if he should, must 
be in some degree disappointed, since the 
accounts given are confessedly deficient in the 
very point that is most interesting to a theolo- 
gical student. ‘These articles are written 
rather from a literary than a theological point 
of view; and accordingly the discussion of 
strictly theological topics, such as the subjects 
might easily have given rise to, has been care- 
fully avoided.” It is to be regretted that the 
original intention of completing the work in 
one volume has not been fulfilled. By strictly 
adhering to its classical character, and omitting 
such names as Beroncianus, Borus, Botryas, 
Botrys, Botthzus, Chion, Epistrophus, Qélius, 
Serenianus, Amulius, Serenius, Timo, Timon 








the statuary, Timonax, and a host of others, | 


who are only once cursorily named in any 
ancient writer or commentator, and of whom 
little or nothing is known,—this might have 
been accomplished. As it is, the book is 
placed beyond the reach of many who would 
be glad to avail themselves of its assistance. 

Our readers are not, however, to suppose 
that because it embraces a wide range of topics 
it is superficial or inaccurate. The surface is 
extensive, it is true,—but well tilled. It would 
be difficult to point out a single instance of 
haste or carelessness throughout the work. 
Every subject is thoroughly mastered; and 
wherever details are desirable, are given with 
minuteness and precision. As a single instance, 
we may quote the following from the article on 
Phocion.— 

“To the last Phocion maintained his calm and 
dignified and somewhat contemptuous bearing. 
When some wretched man spat upon him as he 
passed to the prison, * Will no one,’ said he, ‘ check 
this fellow’s indecency ?” To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his son 
Phocus, he answered, ‘ Only that he bear no grudge 
against the Athenians.’ And when the hemlock 
which had been prepared was found insufficient for 
all the condemned, and the jailor would not furnish 
more until he was paid for it, * Give the man his 
money,’ said Phocion to one of his friends, ‘ since at 
Athens one cannot even die for nothing.” He 


8 
perished in .c. 317, at the age of eighty-five.” 


The articles on Seneca and Marius, and the 
account of Pliny’s death, are also full of inter- 
esting details. 

Every statement is well attested. There are 
no random or loose assertions. When ancient 
authority exists it is quoted—chapter and verse ; 
and when this cannot be done, the opinions of 
the most celebrated modern scholars are given, 
or the writer’s own theory is stated and sus- 
tained by argument. When but little is really 
known from authentic sources, no attempt is 
made to conceal the paucity of information. A 
broad line of distinction is drawn between what 
is well established and what is merely probable 
or conjectural ; so that the reader is never in 
danger of confounding the certain with the un- 
certain. As to the degree of probability attach- 
ing to the latter he can form his own judgment 
either from the modern authorities adduced or 
from the arguments advanced. Disputed points 
are discussed with singular ability and temper. 
A striking case in point is the masterly way in 
which the questions started with regard to 
Homer are handled in the article under that 
name. Whoever wishes to understand the nature 
of the controversy and form an enlightened 
opinion on the subject, cannot do better than 
consult the account there given. 

In every article relating to an author mention 
is made of all the works which he is supposed 
to have written,—and a specific account is given 
of those now extant. When the latter are of 
sufficient importance to deserve it, there is a 
good summary of the contents of each, calcu- 
lated to give the reader a clear notion of its 
purpose and plan. At the conclusion we have 
an enumeration of all the well-known editions and 
translations of the extant works, with a compe- 
tent opinion on the merits of each. The articles 
on Cicero, Euclid, Polybius, and Strabo,among 
many others, may be mentioned as illustrations 
of this feature of the work. In the case of philo- 
sophers, not merely are their separate treatises 
described, but the whole scheme of their pecu- 
liar doctrines is delineated. The elaborate 
sketch here given of the philosophy of Aristotle 
stands out prominently from the rest. The 
articles which relate to painters, sculptors, and 
statuaries also contain interesting accounts of 
their works. The distinguishing features of 
each artist are pointed out,—as well as the state 
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in which he found his art and what he did | never so perfect, in every res] 


particularly to the articles on Parrhasius, Praxi- 
teles, Phidias, Polygnotus, and Zeuxis. 

The criticisms—whether literary, moral, or 
artistic—are uniformly enlightened, judicious, 
and impartial :—as a few specimens will prove. 
Of Persius we are told— 


“His delineations of men and manners are im- | 


measurably inferior to those of Horace and Juvenal, 
nor can his cold formalism and rough ungainly style 
stand for a moment in competition with the lively, 
practical, good sense, and easy grace of the one, or 
with the fiery indignation and sonorous rhetoric of 
the other. His pictures, although skilfully drawn, 
grouped with dexterity, and often finished with 
patient minuteness, are deficient in reality, they are 
not sketched from human beings actually living and 
moving in the business of the world, but are highly- 
coloured fancy pieces imagined by the student in his 
seclusion, created for the purpose of illustrating 
some abstract general principle or subtle philosophic 
paradox.” 

The writer of the article on Plutarch, after 
noticing the deep interest with which his Lives 
are read by people of all nations and conditions, 
makes the following pertinent remarks.— 

“The reason is that Plutarch has rightly con- 
ceived the business of a biographer; his biography is 
true portraiture. Other biography is often a dull 
tedious enumeration of facts in the order of time, 
with, perhaps, a summing up of character at the end. 
Such biography is portraiture also, but it is false 
portraiture: the dress and the accessories put the 
face out of countenance. The reflections of Plu- 
tarch are neither impertinent, nor trifling: his sound 
good sense is always there: his honest purpose is 
transparent : his love of humanity warms the whole. 
His work is and will remain, in spite of all the fault 
that can be found with it by plodding collectors of 
facts and small critics, the book of those who can 
nobly think, and dare and do. It is the book of all 
ages for the same reason that good portraiture is the 
painting of all time; for the human face and the 
human character are ever the same. It is a mirror 
in which all men may look at themselves.’ 


ae 





We continue our quotations.— 

“The judgments on Seneca’s writings have been 
as various as the opinions about his character; and 
both in extremes. It has been said of him that he 
looks best in quotation; but this is an admission that 
there is something worth quoting, which cannot be 
said of all writers. That Seneca possessed great 
mental powers cannot be doubted. He had seen 
much of human life, and he knew well what man 
was. His philosophy, so far as he adopted a system, 
was the stoical, but it was rather an eclecticism of 
stoicism than pure stoicism. His style is antithetical 
and apparently laboured: and when there is much 
labour there is generally affectation. Yet his lan- 
guage is clear and forcible; it is not mere words: 
there is thought always, It would not be easy to 
name any modern writer who has treated on morality, 
that said so much that is practically good and true, 
or has treated the matter in so attractive a way.” 

Under the head of Sophocles are to be found 
these discriminating observations :— 

“The subjects and style of AZschylus are essen- 
tially heroic; those of Sophocles are human. The 
former excite terror, pity and admiration, as we view 
them at a distance; the latter bring those same feel- 
ings home to the heart, with the addition of sympathy 
and self-application. No individual human being 
can imagine himself in the position of Prometheus, 
or derive a personal warning from the crimes and 
fate of Clytemnestra; but every one can, in feeling, 
share the self-devotion of Antigone in giving up her 
life at the call of fraternal piety, and the calmness 
which comes over the spirit of (Edipus when he is 
reconciled to the gods, * * It is quite true that the 
earliest and some of the mightiest efforts of genius 
are to a great extent (though never, we believe, 
entirely) unconscious; and even such productions 
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right, but without knowing it.’ ” 


We cannot refrain from quoting the following 


just tribute to Thucydides.— 


“When we know the careless way in which facts 


are now reported and recorded by very incompetent 
persons, often upon very indifferent hearsay testi- 
mony, and compare with such records the pains that 
Thucydides took to ascertain the chicf events of a 
war with which he was contemporary, in which he 
took a share as a commander, the opportunities 
which his means allowed, his great abilities, and 
serious earnest character, it is a fair conclusion that 
we have a more exact history of a long eventful 
period by Thueydides than we have of any pericd in 
modern history, equally long and equally eventful. 

His whole work shows the most scrupulous care 
and diligence in ascertaining facts; his strict atten- 
tion to chronology, and the importance that he 
attaches to it, are additional proof of his historical 
accuracy. His narrative is brief and concise: it 
generally contains bare facts expressed in the fewest 
possible words, and when we consider what pains it 
must have cost him to ascertain these facts, we 





admire the self-denial of a writer who is satisfied with | 


giving facts in their native brevity without ornament, 
without any parade of his personal importance, and 
of the trouble that his matter cost him. A single 
chapter must sometimes have represented the labour 
of many days and weeks. Such a principle of histo- 
rical composition is the evidence of a great and 
elevated mind. The history of Thucydides only 
makes an octavo volume of moderate size; many a 
modern writer would have spun it out to a dozen 
volumes and so have spoiled it. A work that is for 
all ages must contain much in little compass.” 

The moral criticisms are equally valuable. 
Characters are ably and faithfully drawn :—as 
will appear from one or two extracts. Speaking 
of Cicero, the writer says— 

“A glance at the various events which form the 
subject of the above narrative will sufficiently 
demonstrate that Cicero was totally destitute of 
the qualifications which alone could have fitted him 
to sustain the character of a great independent states- 
man amidst those scenes of turbulence and revolu- 
tionary violence in which his lot was cast. So long 
as he was contented in his struggle upwards to play 
a subordinate part, his progress was marked by 
extraordinary, well-merited and most honourable 
success, 3ut when he attempted to secure the 
highest place, he was rudely thrust down by bolder, 
more adventurous, and more commanding spirits; 
when he sought to act as a mediator, he became the 
tool of each of the rivals in turn; and when, after 
much and protracted hesitation, he had finally 
espoused the interests of one, he threw an air of 
gloom and distrust over the cause by timid despon- 
dency and too evident repentance. His want of 
firmness in the hour of trial amounted to cowardice; 
his numerous and glaring inconsistencies destroyed 
all confidence in his discretion and judgment; his 
irresolution not unfrequently assumed the aspect of 
awkward duplicity, and his restless craving vanity 


° “ee 
exposed him constantly to the snares of insidious | 


flattery, while it covered him with ridicule and con- 
tempt. Even his boasted patriotism was of a very 
doubtful, we might say of a spurious stamp, for his 
love of country was so mixed up with petty feelings 
of personal importance, and his hatred of tyranny so 
inseparably connected in his mind with his own loss 
of power and consideration, that we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves that the former was the disinterested 
impulse of a noble heart so much as the prompting 
of selfishness and vain glory, or that the latter pro- 
ceeded from a generous devotion to the rights and 
liberties of his fellow-citizens so much as from 





are governed by laws which it is the task and glory 
of wsthetic science to trace out in the works of those 
writers who followed them unconsciously; but such 
productions, however magnificent they may be, are | 


the bitter consciousness of being individually de- 
pressed and over-shadowed by the superior weight 
and eminence of another. The strange confessions 


ect, as the works of the | 
towards its advancement. These remarks apply | poet who, possessing equal genius, consciously and 
i- | laboriously works out the great principles of his art. 
It is in this respect that Sophocles surpasses /Eschy- 
lus; his works are perhaps not greater, nay, in native 
sublimity and spontaneous genius they are perhaps | 
inferior, but they are more perfect; and that for the 
very reason now stated, and which Sophocles himself | 
explained, when he said, ‘ Aischylus does what is | surrounded by corruption not even Malice ever 


contained in his correspondence call for a sentens 
more severe than we have ventured to pronouns 
presenting a most marvellous, memorable aad ; 
| structive spectacle of the greatest intellectual streags 
| linked indissolubly to the greatest moral weakneg, 
Upon his social and domestic relations we can de 
| with unmixed pleasure. In the midst of alma: 
universal profligacy he remained uncontaminatej. 


ventured to impeach his integrity. To his depen. 
dents he was indulgent and warm-hearted, to his 
| friends affectionate and true, ever ready to Aseist 
them in the hour of need with counsel, influence g 
| purse; Somewhat touchy, perhaps, and loud ip 
| expressing resentment when offended, but easily 
| appeased, and free from all rancour.” 2 
| __ We have room for only one more illustration 
-It is taken from the article on Xenophon,— 
x “A man’s character cannot be entirely derived 
from his writings, especially if they treat of exact 
science. Yet a man’s writings are some index of hiy 
| character, and when they are of a popular and Varied 
kind, not a bad index. Xenophon, as we know him 
from his writings, was a humane man, at least for 
his age, a man of good understanding and strong 
religious feelings: we might call him superstitious if 
the name superstition had a well-defined meaning, 
Some modern critics, who can judge of matters of 
antiquity with as much positiveness as if all the 
evidence that exists were undoubted evidence, and 
as if they had all the evidence that is required, find 
much to object toin XNenophon’s conduct asa citizen, 
He did not like Athenian institutions altogether; 
but a man is under no moral or political obligation 
to like the government under which he is born. His 
duty is to conform to it, or to withdraw himself 
| There is no evidence that Xenophon, after his 
| banishment, acted against his native country, even 
| at the battle of Coroneia.” . 
| The mythological articles strike us as remark- 
ably good. Not only are the Grecian divinities 
| carefully distinguished from the Italian—an 
| important distinction, which has generally been 
| disregarded—but where the same name has 
| obtained divine honours in other nations, the 
| peculiar customs observed in the worship of 
|each are separately described. The different 
| and sometimes conflicting legends with regard 
| to the same hero in the same country are also 
| distinctly detailed. In explaining the origin 
jand meaning of these legends there is nothing 
| of mysticism or far-fetched conjecture. When 
a reasonable and probable solution is within 
| reach, it is given :—in all other cases, the matter 
| is wisely left where it was. 

A thoroughly practical spirit pervades the 
| whole work. Every page is marked by sound 
|common sense. There is no waste of words, 
no trifling, no pedantry. Each writer is evi- 
dently bent upon simply telling his tale in the 
shortest and yet most effective way he can. He 
seeks to instruct his reader rather than to exalt 
himself by a show of learning. The style is, 
accordingly, always clear, concise, and forcible; 
though—in one or two instances we have ob 
served—a little wanting in elegance. The illus- 
trations, consisting of wood-cuts from ancient 
coins in the British Museum or other authentic 
sources, will be found useful both to artists and 
to scholars. There are also numerous genea- 
logical tables of great value to the student of 
| antiquity. Everything has been done to prevent 
| him from confounding together different persons 
| of the same name. a 

Of the editing it is sufficient to say that itis 
| worthy of the work. The whole has been sub- 
| jected to a competent and most careful supet- 

vision. Considering the number of contributors, 
there is a wonderful harmony between their 
independent testimony. We have, however, 
noticed two instances of disagreement. Thus, 
the writer of the article on AEschines rejects 
| with disdain the notion of his acquaintance with 
Socrates,—while in the account of the philoso- 
| pher we find the intimacy between the two 
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y°1128)] 
isinclly 
Croesus, t 
tion with | 
on referring to 


asserted. Again, under the head of 
he well-known story of his conversa- 
Solon is given as matter of fact; but, 
the article on Solon, the reader 


gill there see reasons advanced—backed by the 


uithority © 
pere fiction. 
We 


f Mr. Grote—in order to prove it a 


had almost forgotten to mention as 


another recommendation, that in the course of 
every article or at the end reference is made to 
the best works extant on the subject, in order 
that the reader who wishes for further informa- 


tion may know where to go. 


From Ww 


hat has been stated, it will be evident 


that this Dictionary stands quite alone at pre- 
gnt:—and many years must elapse before it will 


be surpassed or superseded. 


Prognostications of the Weather. By E. J. Lowe, 


Esq. Longman & Co. 


Mr, Lowe follows up his treatise on Atmo- 


gpherical ‘ 
result of much observation. 


Phenomena by this little tract,—the 
He is right in 


making small books on the subject for wide 
circulation. Some say the weather has no laws 
—some cannot go as far as to admit that there 
ae laws without taking it for granted that 
sme one system or other embodies them. Be- 
fore observers enough (rational observers, we 
mean) can be collected, much must be done to 
shake the public, not out of its convictions, but 
wut of its faith in the mode of arriving at them. 
let it be granted that ultimately we are to 
amive, if the reader pleases, at a change of 
weather for every change in the moon—or at 
Dr. Forster's rainy Saturday moon—or at the 
yell-worn story of St. Swithin—or any other: 
but let it be granted—it must be granted—that 
before we arrive at any such results, some very 
diferent mode of observing, as well as of rea- 


sning, must be adopted. 


Mr. Lowe mingles 


vith his more scientific observations those of 
all the phenomena which are said to indicate 
tither rain or fine weather. Many of our readers 
vill be pleased to see the following table,— 
showing, of many registered observations, how 
many went each way. We recommend them to 
rad the book from which these are extracted.— 


No.of Followed in 
Obser- 


vations, 
- 204 
102 


felarhalos .. 
lunar halos 
Mocksuns =... 
Meck moons . Po 
White stratus in the valley 
Distance clear... os oe ve 
Distant sounds heard as if near at hand .. 
Aurora borealis .. oe ee ee 
r burr ° ee . 
Coloured clouds at sunset 
Black stratus .. 
Burr round Venus ine i 
Whirlwind =... ee +. 
Dew profuse ‘ie sad an - 
Dew from Ist April to 30th September .. 
Dew from Ist October to 30th March 
White frost... “- os 
Falling stars abundant .. 
a 
arsdim .. oe ee 
Sun pale and sparkling ee 
ke rising perpendicularly .. 
m shining dimly .. - 
Sm red and shorn of rays 
Samscintillated  .. oo we 
im rose of a red colour on - 
San shone through thin cirrostrati 
flying about in the evening 
y toads in evening .- 
Y snails about a ee 
mise much in the lake .. 
msy .. ae - 
Many locusts .. 
restless oe oe 
indrails clamorous .. 
troublesome 
troublesome .. 
y insects oe ee ee oe 
Crows congregate and are clamorous 
webs thickly woven on the grass 
— hanging on their webs in evening 
and geese clamorous . . ee oe 
and turnips lowering .. +. 


25 


Fine. 
133 


51 


19 


é 
201 
61 
25 
49 
47 


a et ae 
oman 
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fat et td tet 
COWwWUNW wom ¢ 


onto 


“In the above table it will be seen that fine wea- 





ther predominates even in the prognostications for 
rain. That there are a greater number of fine days 
than there would be if we were to register the day 
rainy, if followed by a slight shower, is owing, in a 
slight degree, to the day being called fine unless 
sufficient rain has fallen to allow of its being measured 
in the rain gauge.” 

Mr. Lowe calls out, as all meteorologists do, 
for more workmen. If half the weather-wise 
could and would become impartial observers for 
five years, meteorology would begin to be a 
science. 





Rome. A Tour of many Days. By Sir George 
Head. 3vols. Longman & Co. 
Or these volumes it may be said that they are 
oddly timed, seeing that artistic tourists to 
Rome can for the present be but few and far 
between ; while it is no less true that a genuine 
book devoted to the Eternal City can never 
be untimely. She yet holds the poetical heart 
of civilized Europe “in fee,”—yet contains 
hoarded treasures for those who seek diligently, 
and new aspects for the patient observer, with- 
out reference to her religious or political features. 
These will furnish their own separate ‘‘system”’ 
of sketches, protestations and memoirs, so soon 
as the political gentry shall find leisure to 
occupy themselves in chronicling the events 
of the time. Meanwhile, we can hear of the 





libraries and the ruins and the pictures and 
the holy edifices of Rome—of its melancholy 
environs and of the pilgrims who throng its high- | 
ways—again and yet again provided we have 
a guide as sincere and individual as the one 
before us,—let the De Staéls, and the Byrons, 
and the Morgans, and the Eustaces, and the 
Waldies, and the Andersens, and the Butlers | 
have treated the subject ever so variously, ever 
so poetically, ever so copiously. 

The especial value of Sir George Head’s book 
lies in its writer's orderly renunciation ofall temp- 
tations to step aside and rhapsodize,—to mount | 
some block of Pentelic marble, and thence lecture 
upon “orders” orthodox and orders heterodox, 
or preach in favour of his chosen church of 
pictures to the alienation of believers of every | 
other congregation. It is well for the world | 
that there should have been Rios and Kiiglers— 
men whose enthusiasm and knowledge defended 
Art from a gross or limited materialism, and | 
enlarged or exalted the aims of those enjoying 
it by appetite rather than from knowledge :— 
but, as the world has too much reason to know, | 
the school of genuine spiritualists has bred a crop 
of affected imitators, numbering young ladies— 
and young ladies’ maids—who are ecstatic con- 
cerning Gregorian chants in Music and corre- | 
sponding Cimabue-lispings of Art in Painting, | 
as if either contained the quintessence and final 
utterance of the beautiful and devotional in 
Imagination. We are used now to talk trippingly 
of the Johnsonian mania and its influence upon | 
our literature and Art :—to this succeeded the 
passion for the style mosaic, on the throwing 
open of the Continent after the long war; and 
its consequences figured not merely in modes of | 
expression but in modes, also, of thought and of 
creation. But neither of these jargons was | 
more absurd than that now prevalent which 
employs catchwords like “obedience,” “rever- | 
ence,” “waiting upon beauty,” &c. in a tone 
of contempt and infallibility calling loudly for | 
the good-humoured satire of a Goldsmith or a | 
Sydney Smith to resolve it into its primitive | 
elements of folly, self-conceit and sectarianism. 

Reflections like the above tend much to en- 
hance the value of Sir George Head’s reserve,— 
especially seeing that as regards the collection 
of facts he is the reverse of parsimonious. Few 
persons on this side of the Alps are qualified to 
test his accuracy with anything like certainty; so | 


| or to the left as best suited their fancy. 


copious is the amount of information put forth 
by him which appears to have been gathered 
on the spot with note-book and foot-rule in hand. 

This being indicated, we will eschew Sir 
George Head’s catalogue raisonnée of the one 
hundred and ninety-four churches (seven basi- 
licas included) of Rome and their contents; 
nor will we lay him under contribution for 
additions to our knowledge about the Colosseum, 
Forum, Pantheon, or other antique Temple, 
Palace, Bath, or Fountain. A few notices of 
popular life, manners, and modern Art in Rome 
may be detached with better effect. In these, 
the Tourist’s simple and exact manner serves 
to bring the objects described before us graphi- 
cally yet without pretension.— 

“ In the grounds of the Villa Borghese once every 
year a series of rural fétes are celebrated, in the 
month of October, on which occasion the domain is 
liberally thrown open to the entire population, and 
recreation is afforded to the bourgeoisie and lower 
classes, to the amount of fifty, sixty, or perhaps even 
of a hundred thousand people, at a period while the 
aristocracy and cardinals, and sometimes the Pope 
himself, absent at their domains in the country, are 
enjoying what is very expressively called ‘villegiatura.’ 
The climate at this season of the year in Rome is super- 
latively charming, and the Roman people appear 
even to greater advantage than during a carnival, 
while their natural disposition, abounding in gaiety 
of heart and simplicity, is lost in the vortex of dissi- 
pation. On the days of the fétes above alluded to, 
once or twice a week during the period, at half-past 
three o'clock in the afternoon, or thereabouts, men, 
women, and children begin to pour forth in extra- 
ordinary numbers from the Porta del Popolo; and on 
one of these occasions, when there was neither end 
nor beginning perceptible in the vast multitude, 













































| having made up my mind to witness the evening’s 


entertainment, I threw myself into the moving crowd 
along with the rest in the Via Bubbuino. Thence 
we walked along at the slowest rate possible through 
the main entrance, along the road to the fountain, 


| to the right by the Egyptian Temple, to the left 


under the arch of the aqueduct, and thence straight 
forward for a furlong farther, till, arriving at the 
Hippodrome, the multitude branched to the right 
Hlere the 
gymnastic amusements prepared by the noble pro- 
prietor on the present evening were to take place, and 
preparations had been carried into execution accord- 
ingly. And not only here, but in the ornamental 
ground opposite, additional arrangements were made 
to render it an agreeable promenade for the multi- 
tude till the beginning of the performance. The 
broad gravel-walks were filled acccordingly with well- 


| dressed people walking to and fro under the shade 


of the noble ilex trees in front of a covered stage 
filled with musicians, who played without ceasing; 


| and upon the circular basin of water, called a lake, 


a fancy waterman sculled a small flat-bottomed punt, 
round and round and backwards and forwards with- 


out intermission. The expedient, however, intended 


| for effect hardly came up to reality, notwithstanding 


the captivating costume of a red cap, and pink and 


| white striped shirt adopted for the occasion; for the 


circle was not more than sixty vards in diameter, 
the punt somewhat ill-balanced, rickety, and over= 
weighted, and the waterman, evidently either a 
novice in his business or deficient in practice, ‘caught 
crabs’ in abundance. Pleased notwithstanding at 
attracting the eyes of the multitude to ‘his perform- 
ance, or unconscious of want of skill, the more the 
mishaps he met with the more vigorously he laboured, 
giving general satisfaction to the spectators, and 
fairly earning his salary, were it only for the correct 
representation he effected of a man in a real hurry. 
After remaining a short time within the ornamental 
inclosure I proceeded to the Hippodrome, where, 
notwithstanding the concourse of people I had just 


| left behind, I found a great multitude already assem- 


bled, and matters in a state of considerable forward- 
ness, * * The exhibition now about to take place 
was the climbing the * Mdt de Cocaigne,’ here called 
‘Cocagna,’ to be performed, as it would appear by 
the preparations, precisely after the same manner 
as is practised in village fairs in England. For here, 
in the middle of the area of the Hippodrome was 
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erected a pole or mast about thirty feet high, well 
bedaubed with soft soap from top to bottom, the 
better to test the skill and strength of the competitors, 
and surmounted by a gallant display of prizes sus- 
pended from the summit. These prizes were attached 
to the circumference of a very large hoop, garnished 
with flowers, green branches, and a gay flag in the 
centre. The articles to be contended for were a 
couple of fine hams, a fresh shoulder of pork, six 
bottles of wine, a knife and fork, a silver spoon, a 
new jacket and trowsers, a pair of new stout shoes, 
a red silk sash, and a long string of silver five-paul 
pieces, which latter objects being all fastened together 
after the fashion of a necklace, and turning continually 
round and round, glittered exceedingly. The things 
were at any rate well suited to the purpose, and suf- 
ficient in number, so that a couple of very large live 
turkeys and a couple of live fowls belonging to the 
collection might the better have been dispensed 
with—to say nothing of the painful feeling of com- 
miseration for the poor creatures, fluttering and 
flapping their wings as, painfully suspended by the 
legs with the head downwards, they struggled for 
life and liberty. The competition for the prizes was 
conducted in a manner quite diferent to the custom 
in England, where on such an occasion every village 
furnishes a ready host of competitors. Here, on the 
contrary, none appeared inclined to venture, nor, as 
fur as I could perceive, were any chance candidates 
admitted. The heroes of the day were all engaged 
for the service beforehand, and having arrived long 
previously, lay basking in the sun on the straw, 
strewed at the foot of the pole, around which a party 
of the Pope’s soldiers stood guard ina circle. Here 
there were ten or a dozen clumsy-looking louts, 
selected from the river craft on the Tiber, who showed 
no manner of interest in the undertaking, nor gave 
in the sequel to the spectators any just cause to 
remove the unfavourable impression created by their 
appearance. The struggle, in fact, when the exhi- 
bition once began, was very soon over, for from the 
beginning not a shadow of a chance of reaching the 
top of the mast by fair climbing existed. One after 
another ascended eight or ten feet, and then slid down 
again, and eventually at the end of five minutes the 
idea of fair play was over,and any mechanical means 
that the competitors thought fit to use resorted to, 
till one fellow at last succeeded in reaching the top 
of the pole by standing on the shoulders of one below, 
and constructing for himself a footing above by a band 
of rope- yarn,” 

The account of the self-conducted horse-racing 
in the Corso (Vol. I. pp. 73, &c. &c.) is finished 
with the same Van der Heyden minuteness 
and spirit of touch,—but the passage is too long 
to be extracted. It might have been thought 
that every solitary utensil belonging to His 
Holiness The Pope had been described and 
re-described by previous tourists, ecclesiastical 
or lay; but Sir George Head finds a new subject 
and picture among the Pincian—wheel-barrows! 

“'The portion of the government labour on the 
Pincio, not performed by the forgati, is allotted to 
old paupers dependent on public charity, than whom 
it would be difficult to imagine any description of 
pensioners more eminently entitled to the distinc- 
tion of being superannuated, or whether by reason of 
their deficiency of physical strength or their naturally 
idle disposition, more unprofitable to their employers. 
Twenty or thirty of these patriarchal figures are 
generally brought to the scene of operations under 
the surveillance of a suitable superintendent, a parish 
functionary, chosen, as it would appear, on account 
of his apathetic temperament, and who may be seen 
accordingly, a few paces removed from his gang, 
standing stock still the whole of the livelong day, 
wrapped up to the nose in a heavy blue cloak, and 
stupified by the fumes of tobacco. On one occasion 
when two of such a party were employed to assist 
bricklayers in making mortar, I took the pains to 
observe particularly one old man who worked with 
a wheel-barrow between a heap of pozzolana and a 
heap of lime, precisely twelve yards distant, where his 
comrade was stationed. The pozzolana, which by 
the way is used universally in Rome in lieu of sand 
for mortar, is a most superior material for that pur- 
pose; in its nature volcanic sand, containing a small 
quantity of lime and about twenty per cent. of iron. 











The colour is sometimes white, such as the ashes 
that destroyed Pompeii; but in the present instance, 
in Rome and the vicinity, a fine rich purple, com- 
posed of coarse gritty particles. The process per- 
formed by the old man in question as he went back- 
wards and forwards between the two heaps above 
mentioned, during the period of as many as a dozen 
trips while I stopped to look at him, was as nearly 
as possible as follows. Setting to work invariably 
in the same manner every time on arriving with his 
wheel-barrow at the heap of pozzolana, and moving 
his arms very slowly and rheumatically, he laid six 
shovels full precisely—not large ones, but neither 
more nor less than six shovels full—into his wheel- 
barrow, and even then took some little time to think, 
before he could prevail upon himself to overcome 
the vis inertia, and start towards his comrade at the 
lime heap. Neither did he ever once, notwithstand- 
ing the distance he had to go was only twelve yards 
and back again, perform the double course without 
some one or other pretext for stopping on the way. 
Kither the long ragged brown cloth cloak that he 
worked in falling about his knees and between his 
legs must be re-adjusted, and to do that he must 
necessarily stop and set down his wheel-barrow; or, 
making believe to perspire from over-exertion, he 
would stop to wipe his forehead with a rag of a 
handkerchief which he kept in his hat; and the 
handkerchief required some time to coil up again 
and replace in the hat when the wiping was over; 
and once hat and handkerchief both fell to the 
ground together, and the operation had to be re- 
peated. Or he would fall in with a friend among 
the bystanders, and stand still talking with him for 
full five minutes together; or finally, when he could 
hit upon no other legitimate excuse, he would stop 
and stretch his limbs and yawn; and after taking a 
pinch of snuff, cross himself, with a melancholy air, 
and an aspiration to the Madonna, as if he were the 
very hardest-worked man in all Christendom. All 
which time the superintendent in the heavy cloak 
paid no attention at all to what was going forward 
among his people, but smoked on steadily. The 
fellow, it must be confessed, worked under some dis- 
advantage; for of all the implements that ever came 
under my observation, the Pope’s wheel-barrows are 
the most inconvenient to use of any; though it may 
he observed, generally, with regard to wheel-barrows 
in most parts of the world, that notwithstanding the 
vehicle is the most simple and commonly used of 
all others, there is none to which less attention has 
been paid by mankind in the way of improvement. 
It is, in fact, only of late years in England that we 
have adopted the plan of disposing of the load before 
and behind the wheel so as to rest in equilibrium; 
and even now, in Germany, our ancient practice of 
throwing the entire weight on the shoulders of the 
bearer is obstinately adhered to. However, the 
Pope’s wheel-barrows are in size almost as small as 
a child’s plaything; and consequently, the position 
while being wheeled, almost perpendicular, so as to 
confine in a considerable degree the action of the 
bearer, who can hardly avoid knocking his knees 
against the bottom. For such a machine, therefore, 
six shovels-full of pozzolana are really a fair cargo, 
though, notwithstanding its small size, it is made of 
extraordinarily thick timber, and the sides—intended, 
I know not for what reason, to be taken asunder at 
pleasure—are joined to cross-pieces by projecting 
pegs as thick as one’s finger. The creaking wooden 
wheel, moreover, is solid, and revolves with its axle. 
No wonder, therefore, that these aged rickety people, 
compelled to work with such wheel-barrows, are 
prone to relaxation; and in fact I have observed 
them employed under other circumstances display 
more energy, especially in a gang of ten or a dozen 
each armed with a light fan-shaped broom, sweeping 
the streets in dry weather, and advancing boldly in a 
diagonal line as if every one, like the fly on the 
chariot-wheel in A®sop’s fables, were proud of his 
prowess.” 


Our readers may like to hear of a curiosity 
in the Quirinal Palace which has not hitherto | 
we think been described.— 


“Tn one of these apartments, about midway, are | 
to be seen, suspended on the walls, several archi- 
tectural drawings relating to a Roman-Catholic | 
church which was erected a few years ago in the | 
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Sombre, whose affairs were recently natal ad 
the care of the Court of Chancery. The Be 6 hole tion | 
Sirdanach, in addition to the funds cxpenll ae 
building the church, bequeathed a large ong the : 
money to the Pope to be expended in ‘Tanees for ye ha 
the repose of her soul; of which ceremonial in the - on 
church of S. Carlo, in the Corso, a description has oe st 
been given elsewhere. There is also to be observes a of al 
in the same apartment, in addition to the dray ees 
an oil painting representing the consecration H ¥ raat 
the building; and underneath is the description ¢ to 3 
the ceremony, given in the copy of a letter on the 4 pri 
subject, written to Gregory XVI. by the Begum, persons 0 
The picture, of moderate artistic merit, is of a pecn- 3 i 
liarly graphic character, and contains numerous aye 
groups of small figures, including the portraits of ql roe or | 
the principal personages engaged. The Begum and the st 
the Roman-Catholic bishop appear seated Opposite vt in 
to each other on two chairs in the foreground, Mr Pent of 
Dyce Sombre in a general's uniform is on his knee yore 
before the Begum, and a numerous suite of civil anj : Jed to 
military authorities are standing in front. The artist, seer int 
however, has, with somewhat of a ludicrous effect, HE trength | 
represented the bishop and the Begum smiling 2 * ceful. 
one another, as it were, sympathetically, while the that resc 
hands of the bishop are resting on his knees in afl means a 
distorted position, with the palms turned upwards, noblemal 
as if to convey a hint to the future benefactors of his horse 
the church to be liberal in their largesses. The the porti 
Begum’s letter to the Pope, written in Italian, ang and eye- 
inscribed within the frame of the picture, purports vith etiq 
to be, according to a heading above it, a letter from on his kt 
the ‘ Principessa Giovanna, Begum da Sirdanach, form 
nella Presidenza della Bengalla, alla,’ &e. It elly 
written in the most simple and familiar style, even MM Then be 
with infantine sincerity, careless of concealing the of brass 
overpowering sentiment of amour propre which step, Tis 
evidently animates the writer; distinguishing mos [i othe fi 
minutely every individual in the picture, by position, HH 4s if no 
dress and attitude, and expatiating particularly on MM yithout 
herself and her own dress to his Holiness, a from firs 
circumstantially as if the Pope were a_ person MM jp seen 
thoroughly cognizant of female apparel. For MM auohte 
example, referring to the several figures one by one, fie, dai 
she observes, * The person seated in such a place in 4 mann 
front, and dressed so and so, that is 1; ‘The person HH the yest 
on his knees at my side, is my son David Ochterlony J go bot! 
Dyce Sombre;’ and so she goes on, in a tone of pation 
extraordinary garrulity, to particularize every one HH the pay 
in the several groups by turn. The event was made perform 
the'subject of a very fine group of eleven marble HH persons 
figures, sculptured by Taddolini for the purpose of HH sent 
being placed in the church in Bengal, which I had # for de 
an opportunity of seeing during the time the work  yjorim; 
was exhibited in the artist's studio, previous to ex rid ea 
portation. Notwithstanding the extraordinary dis together 
cordancy of the figures to be introduced, surround. 9 perforn 
ing a sort of irregularly-formed pyramidical structur, rgulat 
of which the Begum is planted on the summit, and conseq 
Mr. Dyce Sombre and several angels and saints are 7 to the ¢ 
round and about it, the artist has been wonderfully HH into yix 
successful in harmonizing the whole together, and Ht) say 
producing a fine effect from his incongruous materals quent]; 
For instance, from the oil painting of the Begun &% denly ; 
sent to England from Bengal for the purpose, 2 J yterin 
which the Begum is represented a short and Suc 
undersized lady, dressed’ in the eastern costume, 

seated on a carpet, with her legs bent under her, ie 80 
smoking a hookah, he has imitated the figure in Georg 
marble with a perfect resemblance in face, and very J Pages. 
little deviation in dress and attitude, and has pre 

duced, nevertheless, a by no means ungraceful statue. Memo 
For the features, in the first place, sculptured in Rol 
marble, being particularly regular, show to advantage, lun 
as do also the pearl necklaces and gems with which Ber 
the Oriental vestments are studded; and even the Iris: 
ungraceful attitude of the original, by a wonderfully . 
happy effort of the artist's genius, by simply throwing we 
the inclination of the body a trifling degree forward, : “4 
and elevating or depressing the face in the same ied 
| proportion, is converted to a posture of adoration.” . 

Our last “taking” on the present occasion % th 
shall be a study of La Scala Santa.— : Mr. 
“ The steps of the Scala Santa are twenty-eight 2 Yolur 

number, and formed of Hymettian marble, though sy 1 
each step, in consequence of the continued traffic to @ ing i 
which they are subjected, is covered with a loos § son 
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pense of iy ing of walnut wood in such a manner that only a | have already said, had over-rated it immensely ; | unlikely when we consider the uncertain cha- 
i rtion of the surface, visible through a narrow loop- | and Mr. Bentley must have bought it in the | racter of Fairfax, and the skill and influence 
OmMmitted ty hole made on purpose, that extends in a transverse | dark—caught by the brilliancy of the title and | which Buckingham afterwards exercised over 
he Begum jirection nearly from one extremity of the board to | the particular circumstances of the discovery | the minds of men much stronger than his 
Cxpended in MM the other, is exposed to the eyes of the public. The | which lent an unfair interest to the papers | own.— 
arge sum yf ascent, being considered by the Roman-Catholic EE em a ess x at 
N Masses sh a wholesome act of penance, must be per- j r ; bia The Duke of Buckingham to the King. 
seni? Church Praia Be Ege — Our readers will at once perceive that the 
vial, in the I formed on the knees exclusively, and on those con- ie alt Gis, cis fe nee diene ahues tin 
Scription ha [Ml gitions it is permitted freely to members of their own | Seatac teres fr wa 4 TI ihe Lord Treasurer to beg leave of your Majesty that [ 
) be obseryey ith of all manner of ranks to perform the ceremony earlier part issued Irom the press. 1€ CON-| might have the honour to speak with you, which 
the draw ghenever they think proper. * * It is certainly the tinuation before us is rather a work complete your Majesty refused. Afterwards he promised to 
gost extraordinary scene that human eyes can wit- | 1 itself than a supplement to the two previous lay before your Majesty the hardness of my present 
lescription gf ness, to see such an unlimited mixture of all ranks, | volumes. ; The Fairfax Correspondence relating | case, which he tells me he hath done, though I con- 
letter on the fom princes and nobles, including all manner of | to the Civil Wars was pretty well exhausted | fess I should hardly believe it, if I had not great 
the Begun, fH sesons of the middle classes, down to the common | in Mr. Johnson’s hands; and all that Mr. Bell | experience of his honour and truth in general to all 
18 Of & pecy. beggar, in number amounting on some particular | has had left him relating to the same subject | men, as well as of his kindness to me in particular. 
18 Numerou fl gints’ days, All Souls for example, to not less than | js barely enough to eke out a good octavo | I am not the least surprised at my having enemies 
i of all forty or fifty, all clambering on their knees at once | yolume. Nor om we sorry for this; for the about your Majesty; but I wonder very much, after 
2 egum and Hi yp the steps, after a fashion that reminds one of the the many observations I have made of your Ma- 
ted opposite print in the Pilgrim’s Progress representing the jesty’s good nature to all the world, that you can 
‘ground, Mr, MH ssent of Christian up the hill Difficulty; and being find in your heart to use me with so much cruelty 
mn his kneey of various sizes, ages, habits and temperament, com- who have ever loved you better than myself, and 
pelled to exhibit a corresponding diversity of move- preferred the following you abroad in the worst of 


“May it please your Majesty,—I desired my 





supplement contains some curious papers sub- 
sequent to the Restoration—many of which, 
though not all, are entirely new. It is from | 
this part of the work that we shall chiefly make | 





























__ Theartist, Mf pent in the performance of an act that requires much | OUF extracts. ,., | Your misfortunes before the staying at home to enjoy 
Crous effect, # srength and activity, and is after all not a little un- The following letter was the last that Fairfax | 4 plentiful estate. Pray, Sir, what is it I have done 


, smiling a eful. * * Among all the persons and personages | wrote, and is supposed by Mr. Bell to have | that should make you thus angry with me? Was it 
¥, while the fH that resort hither on common occasions, it is by no | been addressed to Lady Clinton. One of Mr. | my fault that other men did really prejudice your 
knees in g means an extraordinary occurrence to see a young | Bell’s few errors is his remark on this very | Majesty’s affairs upon the hopes of doing me a mis- 
ed upwards # nobleman or gentleman fashionably dressed leave letter, that the Duchess of Buckingham, to| chief. Did I say anything in my defence which 
ona bis horse in so ss a a whom it refers, . had now been upwards of| — lor ee on a = 
Italian, “ an depen Fen paar in to Gove Pe 9 are, Ham, Oe Lp a ng yi ane dan viet boca oak ton 
ire, purpors Te nies 4 kies the first Pegged Neeser written in 1670 and the Duke did not die od A. & ik - Tehould be fi “ hind iil I 
, letter ftom mh a kiss the second seta, ¥y the middle and sen food Maie en os ped aad Saat aa 
. -e ay he . - " . . syt} | Deseecn J} Majesty exe e vi 
| Sirdanach, perform the ascent of the twenty-eight steps as Mr. Bell alludes to the w ell-know n desertion of upon this wr Ee and if those that heard me speak 
&e. It 3 rapidly as an ungainly person would do on his feet. the Duchess by her profligate husband—and | 4g not clear me from having behaved myself dis- 
r style, even HM Then being arrived at the summit, he kisses a cross the equally well-known name she went by respectively to your Majesty, I desire no favour from 
neealing the MM ¢f brass engrafted for the purpose on the uppermost | even in the Duke’s life-time, of the Duchess-| you, I am told the House of Commons have ad- 


till late in the reign of James II. Perhaps 


ed Which fH yep, rises nimbly on his feet, trips featly down one Dowager.— dressed to your Majesty that I may be deprived of 
ishing mos HF ofthe flanking staircases, and, remounting his horse “ General Fairfax to . all places which I hold during your Majesty's plea- 


by position, # ss if nothing at all were the matter, canters away “ Madam,—When I received your ladyship’s letter, | sure, the severity of which censure I shall not take 
ticularly 02 yithout having expended more than five minutes | being then in the gout, and long time after lame in | upon me now to dispute. But your Majesty may 
Toliness, a¢ MH fom first to last in the operation. Again, there may | my hands, hath caused this late return of my humble | please to remember that by your gracious permission 
* @ person HH be seen perhaps a Roman lady of rank and her two thanks, in which you were pleased to let me know | [ bought the place of Master of the Horse, which I 
arel. For daughters descend from their carriage, cross the por- | my daughter could not conveniently make a journey | hold by patent under the Great Seal during my life, 
one by on, @ ico, daintily lift up their silk dresses in front in such | down this summer, which I did partly believe, though | with power of nominating my deputy. It is there- 
ha place in Hs manner that as they scuffle on their knees across | I should have been glad to have seen her; yet the | fore my most humble request to your Majesty I may 
The person Hi the vestibule, making the same prostrations and kiss- | disappointment of my expectation was with less | be allowed to name such a deputy as your Majesty 
Ochterlony ing both rotas in the manner before referred to, the | trouble, receiving the intimation of it from so gentle | shall approve; that so I may not wholly lose my 
1 a tone of petticoat of snowy dimity comes in contact with | a hand as your ladyship’s. And now, Madam, having | right to an office which I purchased by your Ma- 
every one HH the pavement; all which part of the ceremony is | been obliged to you for so favourable a care as your | jesty’s favour, and which the House of Commons 
t was made HH rerformed with tolerable facility, though all three | ladyship has always expressed of me, I shall beg | were so far from desiring should be taken from me 
ven marble HH persons are destined to meet with dificulties in the | once more you would be so charitable to deliver me | that upon the mention of it in the House it was 
purpose of scent unencountered by their lithe predecessor. | from some trouble I am in, to let me know whither | universally agreed to, that no man’s freehold ought 
‘hich Thad For deeply impressed with a sense of the religious | my daughter is gone, for I have not heard one word | to be invaded, and for that reason the address to 
a the work pilgrimage they are undertaking, and at the same | from any but what your ladyship was pleased to | your Majesty was worded accordingly. Your Ma- 
lous to eX i time earnestly desirous to keep as close as possible | write to Mr. Streeton, and it seems so strange to me | jesty knows I have often told you that I would 
‘dinary dis tether, they are liable to numerous disasters in the | she should go to Calais, a garrison only of soldiers, | depend upon no man’s favour in the Court but 
, surrouné. yerformance of the unusual exercise; and unable to | as I cannot apprehend a reason for it; neither can I | yours, and that nothing could make me desire to 
al structure, rgulate their strength as needs be, sometimes in | think she would be so forgetful of me, without giving | stay there but your kindness. These have been 
ummit, and eosequence of an over effort, and sometimes owing | me some notice of her going out of the kingdom, | always my thoughts, and are so still. If it be upon 
d saints are Hf ty the effort being made in the wrong direction, come | since it was no secret to others, but that some sudden | the score ‘of the House of Commons address to your 
vonderfully HH int violent contact and nearly overset one another; | resolution occasioned it. However, in her more | Majesty that you are resolved to remove me from 
gether, and Hi to say nothing of the overreaches caused not unfre- | composed thoughts, she could not think me so un-| my place, I hope at least you will not be harder to 
s materia quently by persons on the step above stopping sud- | natural a father. I should not be in doubts and | me than the House of Commons were. And if it 
the Begun denly and unexpectedly, whether for the purpose of trouble if I knew where and what condition she was | be only because your Majesty has a mind the Duke 
purpose, 0 uttering a prayer or resting from sheer fatigue.” in; therefore I beseech you, Madam, if you have heard | of Monmouth should have it, even in that case I 
short and f any more certainly how they have proceeded in that | shall not complain of your Majesty; neither I do 





Such is a fair specimen of the sketches which 








Bey @ w plensant os an episodical relief to Sir me i — Lege = - he ca “ Ce not — — a should — ee a 
. ies Mees denieesshel and lateudive lor en kin cee en cen ee ee ee Oe ee ee sa 
e figure in ge Kea y-P hand,—it would be too great a trouble,—but by any | his sake do any man an injustice. Consider, I be- 
e, and very Mi pages. other’s you think fit. I did not think to put your | seech you, that I had the honour to be bred up with 
id has pro eee ee ladyship to this trouble; but hoping you will pardon | your Majesty from a child: That I lost my estate 
eful statue Hi Memorials of the Civil War, §c. Edited by | this digression, I shall return to my first intention, | for ranning from Cambridge, where I was a student, 
Iptured m Robert Bell. Forming the concluding vo- | which was to express my hearty acknowledgment of | to serve your Majesty and your father, at Oxford, 
advantage, lumes of the Fairfax Correspondence. 2 vols. | your laydship’s favours, and the great reason I have | when I was not thought of age sufficient to bear 
with which Bentley. ever to be, your ladyship’s most affectionate and | arms, and for that reason was sent away from thence 
| way lris not Mr. Bell’s fault that the Fairfax Cor- humble servant, z T. Farrrax. to travel : That after the end of the wars, returning 
rondertuuy August 6th, 1670. into England, and having my whole estate restored 


respondence has turned out even duller than 
Se forward,  ¥e Were led to expect. He has done his part 


“‘Madam;—I pray you present my affectionate | to me by the Parliament, without composition, a few 
. | service to my sister Worsman. My Lady Penelope | weeks after my return, there happening to be a 
v . ae m) : y Lady S 3 ) ’ appening : 
the same re unostentatiously and carefully and his Langham is early every morning drinking the waters. | design laid to take up arms for your Maiesty, my 
oration. urs in this respect form a striking contrast | J wish her much good in them, and have hope, since | brother and’ I engaged in it, and in the engage- 
- occasion @f % the tell-nothing-new kind of narrative which | ] cannot write to her, to have the honour to see her | ment he was killed: That after this the Parliament 


pa Mr. Johnson thought fit to tack to the earlier | at Appleton.” , voted my pardon, in case I would return within forty 
'y-eight in Volumes. The truth is—and we are sorry to In the following important letter from the days: That I then, being concealed in London, 


le, though Mf tay it—there is very little that was worth print- | Duke of Buckingham to King Charles II., the | chose rather, with the hazard of my life, to endea~ 
d traffic @ ing in this much-talked-about Fairfax Corre-| writer claims a share in inducing his father-| vour to wait upon your Majesty in the Fleet, where 
h a loos: BH ondence. Mr. Newington Hughes, as we | in-law to join in the Restoration. Nor is this| I found you, than to stay, possessed of my estate, 
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upon condition of having nothing more to do with 
your Majesty's fortunes: That afterwards, when your 
Majesty went out of Holland into Scotland, I was 
offered my composition for 20,000/., a sum not con- 
siderable to me at the time, my estate being then 
worth 30,0001. a-year: That even as to your Ma- 
jesty’s return into England, 1 may justly pretend to 
some share; since, without my Lord Fairfax, by 
engaging in Yorkshire, Lambert's army had never 
quitted him, nor the Duke of Albemarle marched 
out of Scotland; and without me, it is sufficiently 
known to many persons yet alive, that my Lord 
Fairfax had never engaged. That in all the employ- 
ments I have had under your Majesty, I have been 
so far from getting, that I have wasted the best part 
of my estate in following and waiting upon your 
Majesty. All these things being considered, I con- 
ceive it will appear but just, that if your Majesty 
have a desire to make me quit my place, I may be 
allowed to receive for it the full of what it is worth. 
Were I now as well in my affairs as when I first 
came into your Majesty's service, I should never 
have thought of making this request. Nay, would 
the condition of my fortune give me leave to vield, | 
should not dispute with your Majesty anything you 
could have a mind to take from me. But my whole 
estate being at present mortgaged, and I having lived 
to this age without being acquainted with any way 


of getting money, I hope your Majesty will not be | 


offended, if, being forced to part with my freehold, I 
desire at least to sell it for the payment of my debts. 
I humbly ask your Majesty’s pardon for this trouble 
I have given you, and beg of you to believe that 
nothing shall ever separate me from my duty and 
allegiance to your Majesty; as I cannot despair but 
that, one day, your Majesty will find the difference 
between those that truly love you, and those that 
serve you only for private ends of their own. 
may it please your Majesty, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and most obedient subject and servant, 
“ BucKINGHAM.” 


A paper “under the Duke of Buckingham’s | 
own hand concerning my Lord Fairfax, and | 


found in his cabinet after his death,” relates to 
the same subject, and is as follows.— 
“ As soon as Oliver Cromwell was dead, they pro- 


claimed his son, Richard Cromwell, Protector of | 
England, with the same solemnities that even Kings | 


of England were proclaimed Kings. I was then 
close prisoner in the Tower, with a couple of guards 
lying alway in my chamber, and a sentinel at my 
door. I confess I was not a little delighted with the 
noise of the great guns, for I presently knew what it 
meant; and if Oliver had lived for three days longer 
T had certainly been put to death. The causes of 
Oliver’s hatred against me were two: first, that I 
was married to Lord Fairfax’s daughter and heir, 
who had still a greater interest in the army than 


Oliver himself, though he had laid down his com- | 
mission upon them deceiving him in the murder of | 


King Charles the First.” 

Pope has immortalized the death of this 
profligate Duke,—and, as it would appear from 
the following letter, exaggerated the circum- 
stances under which he died.— 

“For Brian Fairfax, Esq., at his house, near the 

Abbey of Westminster. 

“Sir,—TI am this evening obliged with the favour of 
yours of the 20th instant, and your kind inquiries 
after the health of your old schoolfellow, who truly 
wishes yours, and has all service for my Lord Fairfax. 
As it fell to my share to know as much of the last 
moments of the late Duke of Buckingham as any then 
about him, so at your instance I shall readily give 
answer to satisfy any, that he died in the best house 
in Kirkby Moorside (which neither is, nor ever was 
an alehouse) ; and that when he was moved to receive 
the sacrament he consented to it, and received it from 
the hands of the minister of the parish, with great 
decency and seeming devotion; while we, who received 
with him, were somewhat doubtful of his swallowing 
the bread, because of his weakness and pain. Hence 
we had reason to conclude he had died in the com- 
munion of the Church of England, and none about 
him at that time ever questioned it that I heard of. 
Indeed, my Lord of Arran (who was then there) | 
could not be prevailed with to communicate with | 
his Grace and us. What my lord’s reasons were for | 


[ am, | 


Duke of Hamilton) is a witness of the truth of his 
Grace’s thus receiving, his lordship being (if I am 
not much mistaken) in the room then. I omit at 
present many particulars which I could give some 
account of, as to making his will, his naming his heir, 
&c., which his Grace would not be persuaded to. 
If you please to command any farther account of the 
very last passages of his life, the respect and honour 
I had from him, and for him, engage me to answer 
you in favour of his memory. I had not the honour 
to converse with him any long time before his dying 
days; but, so far as I ever had any discourse with his 
Grace, he was always pleased to express a love for 
| good men and good things, how little able soever he 
| was to live up to what he knew. You may please to 
let me hear of your receiving this, and wherein I can 
any way serve you; for I am, Sir, your faithful humble 
servant, J. Gipson,”’ 

** Welburne, 27th February, 1706. [N.S. 1607.” 

The following passage relates to the death of 
the Duchess; and is taken from a letter written 
| by Brian Fairfax to Charles Fairfax, student in 

Christ Church, Oxford, the day after the event 
| described. — 
“Tt has pleased God to take to Himself, out of a 
; painful life the Duchess of Buckingham, who died 
October 20th, at four in the morning, at her house, 
near the Mews, at St. James’s, in the sixty-sixth 
year of her age. 





She was an example of virtue and 
piety in a vicious age and a debauched Court; and, in 


all her pains and sickness, of great patience and 


that unwillingness I know not; but my lord (now 





Christian courage. She had no estate but what was 
part of the Duke's, and goes to them that purchased | 
the lands, and what she had for her life of her father's | 
estate in Yorkshire, which comes to my Lord Fairfax. | 
What she had more was little or nothing, which I 
| suppose she has given to my Lady Betty Windsor, | 
| who attended her in her sickness. I suppose she 
will be buried by her husband in the Abbey. My 
Lord Fairfax went, the day before her death, to 
| Leeds Castle, and Brian with him, intending, the next 
week, both of them for Yorkshire, which he will now 
| do, to take possession of what comes to him by her 
| death, about 700/. or 8002. per annum.” 





~ 





| Among the miscellaneous letters made to eke 

out the volumes is a letter from ‘‘ Sir R. Moray 

to Mr. Evelyn,” upon which Mr. Bell remarks, 

| It is strange that no allusion to the writer of 

| this letter is to be found in Evelyn’s Diary, 

| although Evelyn and Sir Robert Moray were 
intimate friends :’-—but this Mr. Bell on further 
examination will find to be a very great mistake. 
He should have looked into the Index under | 
the name of Murray—where the references to | 
Sir Robert Moray or Murray are numerous 
enough. 

We cannot close these volumes without feel- 
| ing convinced of the truth of Bishop Warbur- 
| ton’s remark, that the best exposition of Fair- 
fax’s character is his own brief autobiography. 
It is clear, from that remarkable document now 
too seldom read, that he had but « very obscure 
notion of what he was about—that he was emi- 
nent only in battle—that his ideas were con- 
fused when his sword was in its sheath,—and 
that a better instrument than Fairfax for Crom- 
well’s purposes could not have been found. 
That he was perfectly honest seems to admit of 
no doubt: and the cavalier writer of the present 
day will not be likely to judge as harshly as 
former writers on the same side have done of 
his conduct at Colchester in the execution of 
Lord Lisle and Sir Charles Lucas. He was a 
brave, honest Presbyterian soldier,—with griev- 
ances which he so little understood that his 
conduct throughout is almost as inexplicable as 
that riddle in Prince Rupert's life, the surrender 
of Bristol. 





Hortensius; or, the Advocate. An Historical 
Essay. By William Forsyth, Esq., M.A,, 
Barrister-at-Law. Murray. 

*« Aw order as ancient as the magistracy, as noble 

as virtue, as needful as justice’—such are the 





| craft from the rude forms of the ancient codes 


| concluded that it is deep and dry :—quite the 


glowing terms in which d’Aguesseau, 
a lawyer, speaks of the subject of Mr. 
labours. A disposition somewhat to 
the importance of a man’s own office 
unamiable weakness—provided it be displayeq 
modestly and in good temper. Certainly’ no 
profession needs its defenders more than’ that 
of the law. The satirists of all ages have aimed 
their shafts against it,—and even the philosophers 
have looked at it askance. To the lawyers has 
been popularly assigned a relationship which 
is the least eligible possible in ears polite. To the 
question if Law can be considered an art,—\My 
Douglas Jerrold has replied that it is the black 
art: and Sir Thomas More, following the Uto. 
pians of all time, has denied it a place in his 
model state of society. Against wit and philo. 
sophy it has a hard battle to fight—but Mr. For. 
syth is a not inadequate champion. He comes 
well armed into the arena. From the history of 
his profession in all countries—particularly jp 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, France and England 
he gathers his examples and illustrations with 
liberal hand. . But, though he seems not to sus. 
pect it, the weapon employed is double-edged, 
His citations tell against as well as for the 
** Advocate.” 

Hortensius, as every classical reader knows, 
was the name of Rome’s second great orator— 
a lawyer rather than a statesman, It is bor- 
rowed by Mr. Forsyth as a convenient designa- 
tion for a book on legal orators in general, 
‘ Hortensius’ is an attempt to represent in an 
historical fashion the progress of the writer's 


himself 
Forsyth’ 
Magnify 
18 & not 


to the complicated machinery of modern statutes 
at large; and we must admit that the author 
has written a very pleasant and useful book, 
Because its subject is law, it must not be 


contrary is the case. It is cast in a popular 
mould,—and will probably interest the general 
as much as the professional reader. 


Mr. Forsyth conjures up the form and pre- 
sence of an Egyptian and an Athenian court 
of justice with graphic and pictorial power:— 
but his portrait is too large fer our canvas. We 
borrow, however, from the latter presentment 
a passage throwing light on many curious phrases 
to be found in the Attic orators.— 

“In some trials the time during which a party 
might address the court was unlimited ; but in others, 
it was regulated by a clepsydra, or water clock. The 
former class of cases comprised actions, brought by 
children against their parents for ill treatment; by 
heiresses against their husbands; and wards against 
their guardians. In the latter, a certain quantity of 
of water was measured out to each speaker, which 
ran something in the manner of sand in modern hour- 
glasses, and when it was exhausted he was obliged to 
stop. But while witnesses were under examination, 
or legal documents were read, (which, by what seems 
to have been a most inconvenient practice, took place 
at different parts of the speaker's address, and 
interrupted its continuous thread ;) the water was 
stopped, and the time thus occupied was not taken into 
account. The pleader might, if he thought fit, give 
up a portion of his allotted water to another party 
interested in the cause, and thus enable him to speak 
at greater length. This water-system gave rise toa 
number of curious expressions which occur in the 
Attic orators, and it is necessary to be familiar with 
the usage, in order to understand them. It was 
frequent cause of complaint with them, that the time, 
within which they were thus circumscribed, was not 
sufficient, and the greatest of them, more than once 
laments, that he is compelled to omit heavy charges 
against his opponents, because he is short of water. 
We might almost fancy he was speaking of a loco- 
motive. Auger, the French translator of Demo- 
sthenes, seems to think that this circumstance may 
have given to the forensic speeches at Athens their 
terse and business-like character. The time, he says, 
was somewhat limited in private causes; the clep- 
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or water-clock afforded but little, and the | 

sdvocate had none to lose.” 

This cold water system is very necessary to 
pe understood. Demosthenes often complains 
that he is short of water — and must cease 
though some of his most damaging charges 
have yet to be made. One might fancy he 
yas too thirsty to go on—and wonder why no 
one could give him drink as they do to the | 
orators at Exeter Hall. It is very probable 
that this water-work was the cause of the terse- 
ness and vigour of Athenian legal eloquence. 
A great deal may be said in half an hour if no 

" ; p 

Jonger time will be allowed. The tongue, like 
the stomach, has a wonderful faculty for adapt- 
ing itself to circumstances. The oratory of 
Kossuth, the power of which cannot be denied, 
is of this rapid and sententious order. Years 
ago, ere any one dreamed of his attaining such 
a gigantic presence, Mr. Paget described him 
gs famous for getting up in the heat of a pro- 
tracted debate, saying in a few fiery woras all 
that was to be said, and so settling the matter. 

The history of the “ noblesse de la robe’’ in 
France, yields up a large amount of interesting 
matter to Mr. Forsyth’s researches. We select 
the following anecdote. 

“A curious instance of a lady availing herself, in 
1340ofthe right to appear by champion in a ‘breach 
of promise of marriage’ case, is mentioned in the 
memoirs of the Maréchal de Vielleville. The hus- 
hand of Philippe de Montespedon having died in 
Piedmont without issue, she was left a young, rich, 
and beautiful widow, and was sought in marriage by 
several noble suitors. Amongst these was the Mar- 
quis de Saluces, to whose attentions she seemed to 
listen favourably, and she permitted him to ac- 
company her from Turin to Paris. It turned out, 
however, that the sly dame merely wished to have 
theadvantage of his escort on the journey ; and when 
she arrived at its termination, she cavalierly dismissed 
him saying ‘Adieu, sir! your lodging is at the hostel 
des Ursins, and mine at the hostel Saint Denis, close 
to that of the Augustins.” The Marquis still per- 
sisted in his suit ; but as Philippe continued obdurate, 
he asserted that she had made him a formal promise 
of marriage, and cited her to appear before the court 
of parliament. She came there, attended by a nu- 
merous company of friends, and, having been desired 
by the president to hold up her hand, she was asked 
whether she had ever promised marriage to the Mar- 
quis, who was then present in court. She answered 
upon her honour that she had not; and when the 
court proceeded to press her with further questions, 
she exclaimed with passionate warmth, ‘Gentlemen, 
I never wasin a court of justice before ; and this 
makes me fear that I may not answer properly. But 
to put a stop to all captious cavilling and word- 
catching, I swear in the face of this assembly to God 
and the king,—to God under pain of eternal dam- 
nation to my soul ; and to the king under the penalty 
of loss of honour and life,—that I have never given 
pledge or promise of marriage to the Marquis de 
Saluces, and, what is more, that I never thought of 
such athing in my life. And if there is any one who 
vill assert the contrary, here is my chevalier whom 
loffer to maintain my words, which he knows are 
etirely true, and uttered by the lips of a lady of 
honour, if ever there wasone. And this I do, trust- 
ing in God and my good right,that he will prove the 
Plaintiff to be (begging the pardon of the court) a 
Vilanous liar.’ This spirited defiance caused no little 
sensation in the audience ; and the president told the 
registrar that he might put up his papers, for Madame 
la Maréchale had taken another and much shorter 
toad towards settling the dispute. Then, addressing 
the marquis, he asked, ‘ Well, sir, what say you to 

is challenge?’ But the love, as well as the valour 
of the latter, was fast oozing away ; and the craven 
knight answered by a very decided negative, ‘I want 
not,’ said he, ‘to take a wife by force; and if she does 
not wish to have me,I do not wish to have her,’ 
And so making a low obeisance to the court, he pru- 
dently retired, and the fair Philippe heard no more 
of his pretensions to her hand.” 

There is a long and interesting account of 





Pasquier; with copious quotations from his more 
celebrated speeches—especially from his famous 
oration against the Jesuits, in which he makes 
Loyola as great a heretic as Luther, and con- 
signs them in company to the care of the in- 
fernal gods! But these criminations and re- 
criminations are not half so suggestive to the 
minds of the competent reader of history as the 
trifle thus described.— 

** But Pasquier was not only a Jawyer and a man 
of learning, but a joker of jokes, and the Jekyll of 
his day. We may easily, therefore, understand his 
friendship with Montaigne, and his fondness for the 
essays of that gossiping genius of which he speaks as 
nayant nul livre entre les mains tant caressé. It will 
give us an amusing idea of the manners of the times 
in which he lived, when we learn that the speeches 
of Pasquier at the bar (and after the great Jesuit 
cause he had no lack of retainers) hardly gained him 
so wide-spread a celebrity as his verses upon a flea! 
The story is one of the curiosities of literature, and 
may here be briefly told. While he was attending 
the assizes at Poictiers, he called one day upon 
Madame des Roches and her fair and accomplished 
daughter, Mdlle. Catherine,‘ /’une des plus belles et 
sages de nostre France, and in the course of his visit 
spied a flea which had impertinently hopped upon 
the bosom of the latter, parquée au beau milieu de son 
sein. A modern barrister would have affected not 
to see it, but this accorded but little with the gallan- 
try of the age or the taste of Pasquier. He made 
a witty allusion to the position taken up by the 
intruder, and complimented it de s‘estre mise en si 
beau jour, which the young lady answered by a 
repartee. This led to a contention mignarde between 
them, in which jest sueceeded jest, until it was at 
last agreed that each should compose an epigram on 
the occasion, and send it to the other. This was 
done, and wonderful was the success of these perfor- 
mances when they were handed about amongst the 
bar. Ces deux jeux pottiques commencérent a courir 
par les mains de plusieurs, and verses in profusion 
were written on the subject. 
the court, de Harlay, condescended to compliment 
in an epigram the muse of Pasquier; and the fame 
of the incident soon spread from Poictiers to Paris, 
where Pierre de Soulfour, the president of the Par- 
liament, and Brisson, the grave and learned Brisson, 
were both bitten by Mdlle. Catherine’s flea, and 
composed verses in its honour. Those of the latter, 
after showing how frogs and mice had been sung by 
Homer, and Lesbia’s sparrow by Catullus, thus 
proceed : 

Pictonici at Pulicis longe prxclarior est sors, 
Quem fovet in tepido casta puella sinu ; 
Fortunate Pulex nimium, tua si bona noris, 
Alternis vatum nobilitate metris. 
And Scaliger employed his erudition on the same 
interesting theme. In fact, says Titon du Tillet, 
tout le Parnasie latin et frangois du royaume voulut 
prendre part a cette rare découverte.”” 
The reader will call to mind Robespierre’s 
verses on a tart.—How significant does all this 
frivolity seem to us now! 

D'Aguesseau seems to be a great favourite 
with Mr. Forsyth :—we have room for only a 
glimpse of him.— 

“One of the most remarkable cases in which 
D *Aguesseau was engaged as counsel at the bar was 
the following: Louis de la Pivardiére, a gentleman 
of a good family but decayed estate, married in 
1687, a widow named Da Menon, who possessed a 
small property near Narbonne. The union was not 
a happy one; and De la Pivardiere began to treat 
his wife with neglect, who found consolation in the 
attentions of Charost, the Abbé of Mizeray. The 
husband frequently absented himself from home, 
and while at Auxerre on one occasion he met with 
the daughter of aman who held the office of huissier 
in the town, and fell desperately in love with her. 
Concealing the fact that he had a wife living, he 
married this new object of his attachment; and, on 
the death of the father, which soon happened, he 
succeeded to the same appointment which the latter 
had held. For two years De la Pivardiére lived in 
undisturbed union with his Auxerre wife, paying 
every six months a visit to his property at Narbonne, 
where he drew his rents, and then went away, meeting 








with no opposition to his departure from his first 
wife, at whose house indeed he generally found the 
Abbé an inmate on his return. Matters continued 
in this state until information was given to the lady 
at Narbonne, that the cause of her husband's frequent 
absence was the fact of his possessing another wife 
at Auxerre. Though she had ceased to love him, 
and in all probability had for a long time herself 
indulged in an illicit passion, this discovery inflamed 
her jealousy, and she only waited for his appearance 
to upbraid him with his infidelity. It happened that 
he came to Narbonne very soon after his wife had 
received the intelligence. He arrived at his chateau 
on the evening of the festival of Notre-Dame, in 
August, 1697, and found that a brilliant party had 
assembled in the saloons to do honour to the day. 
His sudden apparition disconcerted the guests, and 
his wife received him with such marked coldness and 
aversion, that the company, who were ignorant of 
the true cause, could not forbear expressing their 
surprise. It may be easily imagined that their mirth 
was effectually damped, and the party soon broke 
up, leaving the husband and wife to an agreeable 
téte-a-téte. No sooner had they gone, than she 
broke out into passionate reproaches, and told him 
to go to his new wife and ask her, if he wanted an 
explanation of the reason of her own coldness and 
displeasure. After a violent quarrel, De la Pivardiére 
retired to bed, and his wife then locked the door of 
the apartment where one of the maid servants slept, 


| and removed two of the others and her two youthful 





Even the president of | 


children, to an apartment at the top of the house 
which they had not occupied before. During the 
night, a knocking was heard at the gate of the 
mansion, and when one of the female servants went 
down to inquire who was there, a man asked whether 
the Sieur de la Pivardiére had arrived, and, being 
told that he had, he immediately disappeared. 
Next day, La Pivarditre was not to be found, 
although his horse and riding apparel remained at 
the chateau. Some time elapsed, and still nothing 
was heard about him, and the remarkable circum- 
stances attending his return sharpened the suspicions 
of the neighbourhood. At last officers of justice 
arrived at the house to investigate the matter and 
draw up a proces verbal. They found the mattress 
and bed on which La Pivardiére had slept, stained 
with blood, and in the cellar a deep trench dug about 
the size of a man’s body, although no corpse was 
there when they examined it. In addition to these 
and other circumstances, the two maid servants, whom 
Madame de la Pivardiére had placed on the night in 
question in the attic, deposed positively to the fact 
of the murder. They declared that their mistress 
had introduced two valets of the Abbé de Mizeray 


| into the chamber of her husband, and that they had 
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assassinated him. And the daughter of La Pivardiére, 
a girl of the age of nine years, deposed that she 
heard in the middle of the night the voice of her 
out, ‘O! my God, have pity on me!’ 
What proof could seem more complete than this ? 
The Abbé was arrested, and the servants were con- 
fronted with him; but in his presence they hesitated, 
faltered, and at last openly retracted and disavowed 
all that they had previously sworn. No sooner how- 
ever was he removed, than they reiterated their 
former statement, and, on being again confronted 
with him, they pertinaciously adhered to it. While 
matters were in this state, a most unexpected turn 
was given to the proceedings. It was confidently 
asserted that La Pivardiére was alive, and several 
witnesses came forward and swore that they had seen 
him at Chateauroux and at Issoudun, a few days 
after the time when he was said to have been 
murdered at Narbonne. Upon this, she who was 
either his wife or widow, and upon whom such a 
load of suspicion rested, applied to the court for a 
warrant of arrest against her husband, that the fact 
of his existence might be duly proved. ‘Two months 
elapsed before Pivarditre again appeared, but he 
was then seen at Romorantin, and, being recognized, 
he was immediately seized and carried to the prison 
where the two maid servants were confined, in order 
that he might be identified. They, however, both 
declared that he was not their missing master, and 
that they did not know the individual before him. 
In this perplexity the procureur du roi demanded 
his detention that the mystery might be cleared up; 
but the authorities refused to interfere, and he went 
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away from the place, leaving the fact of Pivardiére’s 
existence enveloped in greater mystery than ever. 
Not long afterwards, the accused parties were put 
upon their trial for the supposed murder, and an 
order was issued for the arrest of the individual who 
was said to be La Pivarditre wherever he might be 
found. He did not, however, require to be searched 
for, but voluntarily came forward, and, appearing 
before the procureur at Romorantin, he declared that 
he was De la Pivardiére, and avowed his double 
marriage. What follows is singularenough. Instead 
of being immediately arrested and tried for bigamy, 
he made a formal demand that his identity should 
be first established by legal proof in a civil process; 
and it was in this stage of the affair, that 
D’ Aguesseau was employed as counsel; and he 
had to prove that the person whose suit was before 
the court, was the same De la Pivarditre whose 
supposed murder was the subject of the. criminal 
trial which was then pending. This he did in a 
very elaborate argument, in which he commented 
with masterly skill upon the conflict of probabilities 
and evidence in this extraordinary case. The result 
was that the identity was established, and the 
surviving servant who had given evidence as to the 
fact of the murder, was condemned to make the 
amende honorable, to be whipped, branded with a 
4eur-de-lis, and banished for ever from the place 
where the Parliament was sitting. The J 
parties were, of course, set at liberty.” 

With the exception of a “love allied to mad- 
ness” for old saws, and a rather unseemly discon- 
tent with all revolutionists and reformers, we 
have few faults to find with Mr. Forsyth or with 
his book. His style is florid, pleasant, pointed 
—his materials are skilfully wrought up, de- 
scription and anecdote alternating —and his 
book is amusing as well as instructive. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Excitement: a Tale of our own Times. 2 vols.— 
¥ew things, surely, are more whimsical than uncon- 
scious self-contradictions, whether we encounter them 
in the shape of Mr. Tappertit’s revolutionary heroics, 
or in the memorable threat of the unacted dramatist 
that he would “lay his pieces at the door of Mr. 
‘s theatre and batter an entrance in with them!” 
We recollect hearing Ivanoff, that sweetest of singers 
—who never moved arm, leg, evelash, or moustache 





while delivering his voice—begin an anecdote by | 


saying—* When I am playing one of my passionate 
parts.” And who that frequented the coferies in past 
days can have forgotten how “ my fame,” and words 
no less grandiloquent were bandied about like a 
shuttlecock betwixt the lady who wrote ‘ Lines on 
a faded Primrose 








drop’? Here is a tale entitled ‘Excitement,’ which 
on examination proves to be as 
gaudy, dull, and cool 

as the “ poppy posy” bespoken by Moore to crown 
a stupid minister. The author must needs be philan- 
thropic, philosophical, and speculative. We 
exhibit a page of his Jucubrations in the latter 
character—which reads like a stray chapter from 
* How to behave yourself.’ — 

“There are a variety of ways of shaking hands; 
some people have so much the habit (for with them 
it is only habit), that they offer to do so even on a 
first introduction, as though a single glance was all 
that was necessary to convince them that they, with- 
out doubt, could make a friend of the person just 
introduced. Some again, squeeze the hand they 
take so tightly, as to cause pain to the individual so 
favoured, as though the more pain ‘inflicted the more 
friendship were instilled,—the receiver of such a mark 
of regard may, however, certainly be allowed to doubt 
its sincerity. These two methods of the manner of 
acting upon our boasted English custom may surely 
be called the carrying it too far, and may well cause 
our neighbours across the water to stare, when ladies 
practise it, and say—‘ Mon Dieu, ces Anglaises.’ The 
friendly shake, however,amongst our own countrymen 
or in our land should never be given up for the formal, 
though at the same time graceful, bow of the foreigner, 
as the latter can never express the same kind feeling 
as the former.” 

Among the characters in this stimulating novel are 
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accused | 


and the gentleman who had un- | 
burdened his mind concerning ‘The Small Dew- | 


will | 


practises oppression of his daughter—her “intended” 
(as ’Tilda Squeers hath it), who is “ put to the door” 
by Sir Stephen because of his politics, gets tempted 
into a gambling-house, is innocently the cause of 
injury to a friend, and is thereupon much misrepre- 
sented—a sweet, sentimental German youth—a cot- 
tage full of peasant-victims—a Captain (Jago) Fraser 
—&e. &c. &c. But enough. Why should such 
books be written? The profits of ‘ Excitement’ are 
to be “appropriated to the funds of a charitable in- 
stitution, which is under the superintendence of a 
committee of ladies and gentlemen, and denominated 
‘An Establishment for Gentlewomen during Tem- 
porary Illness.’ We have no wish to close the 
hand of Charity; and therefore every one declining 
on our authority to partake in the stupefaction of 
this ‘ Excitement’ will do well to contribute the 
| price of the copy which he would otherwise have 
bought to some sanitary institution. 

| Mabel Carrington. A Novel. By the Author of 
‘The Blacksmith’s Daughter.’ 3 vols.—This novel 
| 





is made up from so many sources as to indicate, 
| fear, that its author, though a large borrower, is a 
| meagre producer. Lisle Wilmot, the hero, is placed 
in the position of the dispossessed owner of ‘Ten 
| Thousand a Year,’ and Garnish is Mr. Warren's 
| Gammon coarsely copied. But Milnet Darkley, the 
successful Jago, is not a reproduction of that rare 
specimen, Titmouse. On the contrary, he is the 
| gentlemanly schemer and ruffian of that composite 
order, who is plentifully to be found in circulating 
libraries—but rarely moves among other haunts of 
men—at once deep in craft, maudlin in remorse, 
and addicted when in bad company to those 
confidential dialogues, confessions, and expositions 
of villainy to come—which, in place of making 
us uneasy, whimsically remind us of the auto- 
biography of Guinea in Mr. Jerrold’s comedy— 
being a “full, true, and particular account” of the 
speaker's life and opinions from the cradle upwards. 
| The author of ‘The Blacksmith’s Daughter’ may 
take our word for it that real Darkleys tell no such 
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a Baronet, who preaches oppression of the poor and | for ours. Who can tell how many bad 
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have been thus caused? Mr, Hopkins 
noticed this inference; accordingly, though 
to him the honour of the discovery, we claim the 
merit of originating the first useful application, gp 
course, our proposition depends on the truth of the 
theory; as to this, we leave to our readers to deci nm 
whether Mr. Hopkins should continue Z 
or restore himself to scand mind by 
himself to the revivifying necessities of Continuoyy 
action,—in plain English, minding his own busi 
whatever it may be. If the verdict be that he should 
continue to discover, we submit that it ought to bp 
accompanied by an instruction that he should dis. 
cover Neptune. Not as Leverrier and Adams dij 
but in & more common way. He informs us that 
Uranus is the most remote planet of the solar system! 
The Pilgrim Fathers; or, the Jornal of the Pilgrims 
with Illustrations of Principles, Providences and Per. 
sons. By G,. B. Cheever, D.D., Author of * Wander. 
ings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mount Blanc’_ 
The parochial school system of the pilgrim fathers 
will keep their memories green so long as ignorance 
shall cast its shadow on the earth, and the benerolent 
need an example to stimulate exertion, But there, 
we fear, their merit begins and ends. No dozen 
Dr. Cheevers could write down “ the sneer of the 
historian Bancroft,”—or persuade the liberal and in. 
formed that they were not fanatics and_persecutors, 
who denied to others that freedom of opinion which 
they claimed for themselves.—We were, however, 
somewhat curious to see this litle volume. There 
was temptation in the title-page; and we hoped that 
some of the old worm-eaten muniment-chests of 
New England had burst their cerements, and given 
up their long-buried dead. Alas! curiosity was 
soon satisfied—not gratified. The ‘ Journals’ are 
not the twice, but the twenty times told tale: a 
reprint of what the earlier historians call Mourt's 
Relation—abridged in Purchas’s Pilgrim—reproduced 
in the Historical Collections of the Massachusetts 
Society, and in other publications we doubt not, 
and which has served as the outline for all subsequent 
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transmutin, 


| tales of themselves. Neither, we believe, do real | historians, local or general. This ought to have 


| Mahel Carringtons fall instantaneously in love with 
their father’s secretaries, save perhaps in the plays 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles. Besides the above persons, 
| we have the old returned convict who possesses 
| the important secret —a flashy adventurer of the 
| Swiveller species —a den of thieves, such as Paul 
Clifford was compelled to frequent:— also some 
laboured attempts at pictures of provincial towns, in 
emulation, perhaps, of the striking and forcible scenes 
so unambitiously but forcibly conjured up in ‘ Mary 
; Barton.’ The world has had enough of these second- 
hand stories. 

Mysteries of City Life; or, Stray Leaves from the 
World's Book: being a Series of Tales, Sketches, 
Incidents, and Scenes, founded upon the Notes of a 
| Home Missionary. By James Rees, Author of ‘ The 
Philadelphia Locksmith,’ ‘The Night-Hawk Papers,’ 
| &c. Kc, We here find a mixture of plain fact and 
tawdry sentiment; truthful statements concerning 
the wants of the poor, diluted by such trashy pathos 
as used .plenteously to run down the channels of 
Leadenhall Street from the Minerva Press, This 
may suit the Philadelphia palate, but hardly the 
digestion of persons belonging to “ the Old Country.” 

The Solar System truly Solved. By James Hop- 
kins.—We had thought that every possible imagina- 
tion had been exhausted,—but we were mistaken. 
Mr. Hopkins shall speak for himself. — 

“... The Sun is an Electric Space, fed and 
governed by the planets, which have the property 
of attracting heat from it; and the means of supply- 
ing the necessary pabulum by their degenerated air 
driven off towards the central space—the wonderful 
alembic in which it becomes transmuted to the revi- 
vifying necessities of continuous action; and the 
central space or Sun being perfect electric, has the 
counter- property of repulsing the bodies that attract 
it. How wonderful a conception! How beautiful, 
how magnificent an arrangement! 

© Centre! O Space! O Electric Space !” 
From this, it seeras to us, follows an argument for 
ventilation. If crowded cities persist in confining 
the foul air within their own streets and houses, it is 
obviously depriving the sun of a part of that pabulum 
which nature meant for its support and ultimately 
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been distinctly stated in the title-page, and the re- 
quired information as to the nature and character of 
the work should have been given in a short preface, 
The discursive talk of Dr. Cheever scattered through- 
out will only perplex and confuse readers who may 
not be thoroughly infermed, and weary and annoy 
those who are. The character of the “Illustrations” 
may be judged of by the title. Think of a writer 
rising from records of the doings and sufferings of 
these iron men, and beginning his commentary with 
a coxcombical alliteration about “ principles, provi- 
dences and persons!’ The Illustrations might indeed 
be called the“ Pilgrims in the Shadow of Dr. Cheever.” 

Memoirs of Charles Gavan Duffy, Esq., as a Student, 
Journalist, and Organizer. With Selections from his 
Poems and Essays. Reprinted from the New York 
Nation.—A brief tract on the opinions and ante- 
cedents of Mr. Dufiy, written by an Irish refugee 
in the United States. With the political sentiments 
of the writer we have neither concern nor sympathy 
—and shall content ourselves by saying of his manner 
that he is a master of the art of grotesque adulation. 
The subject of his pen asa man of letters holds high 
rank among the young writers of Ireland. Some of 
his poems are full of spirit, and his prose is at once 
racy and vigorous. It is a misfortune to Irish lite- 
rature that Mr. Duffy's talents should have been 
dragged from the library to the forum: it is a 
misfortune to Mr. Duffy that the task of writing 
his biography should have fallen into the hands of 
one so “ unproportioned” as his Celto-American 
admirer. 

The State of the Nation, considered with Reference 
to the Condition of the Working Classes.—This is 4 
fierce and florid pamphlet written by one of those 
eccentric persons who persist, in the face of reason, 
facts and experience, in believing that for the last 
three or four years the commercial policy of this 
country has been a mistake —that free trade with 
foreign nations is a failure—and that public opinion 
is in favour of a relapse to the old systems of mono- 
poly and restriction. Some of his illustrations are 
of the drollest:—but it would only be a waste of 
words to go into his line of argument. The system 
of high prohibitive duties is past; and it would be 
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rofitable to contend against the revival of 


t a8 , ; ; 
aie of Jupiter or of the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables. : 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

, i the Watering Places of England, 2nd ed, 12mo. 3s. 
Adams's yogic a ma Fille, new ed. 12mo., 5s. bd. 

liy’s Rev A.) Sermons, with Memoir by Woodw ard, 8vo. 12s. 
Buller ohne) Jistory of Rome, by author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ 4s. 
Call wek's Dr. J.) Essay on the Use of Alcoholic Liquors, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Chadwick * | British Atlas, 4to. 3/. 3s. hf.mor. 
ne’s (Rev. J- R.) Practical Discourses for the Times, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
eck ‘Rev. R. L.) Lectures on the Lord’s Supper, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
pers On the Force of Influence, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Herald (The), Vol. VI. 4to. 7s. 6d. cl. 
i, by “An Enquirer,” 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
n’s (W.) The Shepherd and his Sheep, new ed. fe. 3s. cl. 
Harwiter’s (REV: C. A.) Parochial Sermons, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
4 [liad (Oxford Pocket Classics), 18mo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Hones (F H.) The Country Printer’s Job Price Book, sq. 1s. swd. 
Kowit “'w.) The Unity of Nature, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Manual for the Butterfly Collector, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 
.) The Skin in Health and Disease, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

" p. R.) Gowrie, new ed. with the Gowrie Conspiracy, 8s. 

or the Prophetess of Bethulia, cr. 8vo, 6s. cl. 
's (J.) A Day at Tivoli, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
s (Rev. J.) Prisons and Prisoners, fc. 4s. cl. 
Klattowski's W. K.) German Manual of Self Tuition, 3rd ed. 12mo. 88. 
xisttowski's (W. K.) Manual for the Young, 3rd ed. 12mo. 8s. cl. 
Lrel's (sir C.) Second Visit to the United States, 2 vols, cr. 8vo. 18s. 
+ se *s (H. W.) Kavanagh, a Tale, 12mo. 4s, cl. 
Letters on Egypt and the Holy Land, 4th ed. 7s. 6d. 
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ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 

CoNSIDERABLE attention has been called, parti- 
alarly in France, to some experiments of M. du 
Juis Reymond which appear to shew that the needle 
da delicate galvanometer may be deflected by some 
efect of muscular energy. 
many important considerations, it will be the most 
cmect course to describe exactly the original ex- 
wriment.—T'wo plates of platina of the same size 
we connected with a delicate galvanometer. 
gases are filled with a solution of salt and water. 
Everything being so arranged that no external agi- 


ution can disturb the needles—the two platina plates | 


ae placed, one in each glass—the muscles of one 
am are now excited in such a manner as to develope 
their full power, and then the index-finger of each 
hand is plunged into the fluid in the glasses. “ With 
ny galvanometer,” says M. du Bois Reymond, “the 
iation of the galvanometric needle amounts to 
I obtain however much more extensive move- 
nents of the needle, by contracting alternately the 
nuscles of one and then of the other arm.” 





des 


#. 


¥. Arago that notwithstanding his great age the 
deviations 
aperiment have been very great. 


tm,and brought the index-finger gently in contact 
wih the other. In this way the needles of a gal- 


wnometer which is not remarkably delicate were | 


defected at different times from 20°to 30°. There 
we some points in connexion with these experiments 
which I am anxious to call attention.—M. Despretz 
ad M, Becquerel made on the 28th of May com- 
uunications to the Académie des Sciences de Paris 
the above subject, and they appear disposed to 
wer the effect produced to some of the disturbing 
gents chemical or thermic—with which we are 
«quainted. A few careful experiments appear how- 
ter to prove, that although both heat and chemical 
«tion may produce results which tend to complicate 
hephenomenon, they can be eliminated—their errors 
‘oided or allowed for and the fundamental fact 
wtought out with clearness. The following were the 
«periments which I tried, the galvanometer and the 
wes connected with the platina plates, which were 
tree inches long and 14 inch wide being secured 
imly toa table.— 

l. Two glasses, containing salt and water in the 
Moportion of four ounces to an imperial pint, were 
Mepared, and the platina plates placed to the depth 
iftwo inches in the fluid. The muscles of the right 
«m being powerfully @ontracted, the index-finger of 
tich hand was plunged into the saline solutions. A 
‘mor was produced upon the needle; but on no 





| 
| 


| still keeping the other cold. 


As the results involve | 


Two | 


of the needle when he has tried the | 
I have carefully | 
rpeated the experiments of M. du Bois Reymond; | 
wut I have succeeded in obtaining a good result only | 
vhen I have firmly grasped one of the plates of pla- | 





eecasion could I sueceed in obtzining a deviation of 


more than 2°. Several friends, one of them « gentle- | 
tion. 


mar of great muscular energy, tried the experiment, 
but they did not succeed in producitg a greater de- 
flection. 

2. A basin was substituted for one cf the glasses, 
and the whole hand was plunged into the liquid, but 
there was no greater deflection. It is evident from 
this that the extent of animal surface which is placed 
in the fluid does not alter the result. But upon 
grasping the platina plate and holding it firmly, 
pressing it with the fingers against the palm of the 
hand, the needle was immediately deflected 12°; and 
upon loosening and resuming the grasp, as the needle 
returned to its zero point, the deflections arose to 
25°. After this they gradually lessened, until, not- 
withstanding the greatest exertion, they did not pass 
8°. As all the conditions remained the same, this 
reduction in the current can be referred only to a 
loss of power in the muscles. 

3. Thinking it probable that the mechanical exer- 
tion developing an increased amount of heat might | 
have given rise to thermo-electric currents, I substi- 
tuted a hot solution on one side of the arrangement, 
The connexion was 
made by the fingers between the two, but with no 
increased action on the galvanometer; and even when 
a piece of wet cotton was placed across the basin 
and glass, from the hot to the cold fluid, the perma- 
nent deflection was only 2°. When the hand was 
plunged in the basin containing the hot solution, and 
the platina grasped firmly, the deflections varied | 
from 12° to 25°. When the hot water was in the 
glass, and cold in the basin, and the contractions 
energetically made, I however succeeded in obtain- 
ing a deflection of 33°. These results prove that 
the result is not due to any thermo-electric action. 

4. With the view of ascertaining if chemical action 
produced upon the surface of the plates had any- 
thing to do with the developement of electricity in 
the circuit, plates of zinc and of copper were substi- 
tuted for platina. After the first deflection of the 
galvanometer, arising from. the surface action at the 
moment of immersion in the brine had subsided and 
the needle returned to its zero, the experiment was 
repeated as before, and in every case the deflec- 
tions produced by muscular contraction were less 
than those exhibited when platina plates were em- 
ployed. 

As I have already remarked, many sources of error 
present themselves in experiments of so delicate a 
nature as the above; but it does appear that we have 


M. de | indications of electrical disturbances which are not 
: < ame . 2 _ 1. de | due to ordinary thermic or chemical action, and 
Humboldt states in his letter of the 17th of May to | “ 


which depend upon the mechanical force employed 
in the muscular power exerted. M. Desprets says 
“ the necessity for multiplying experiments is evident; 
since we find the results of two or three experi- 
ments confirming those of M. du Bois Reymond— 
and again two or three contradicting them.” The 
necessity for carefully repeating the examination is 
imperative; but as far as my brief investigation has 
gone, I am disposed to consider the opposing results 
observed by M. Desprets as due to the exhaustion of 
muscular force after the first experiments have been 
made—as, repeatedly the deflections from 20° have 
fallen back slowly to 5° and sometimes, notwith- 
standing violent efforts, even to zero—whereas after 
the arm has been rested for a few hours the original 
deflection has been again established. The question 
bears too importantly upon the entire phenomena of 
animal electricity to be hastily dismissed,—and it will 
without doubt receive a searching examination. 
Roxsert Hunt. 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


I must disclaim all intention to renew or to pro~ 
tract the literary warfare between your kind corre: | 
spondents and myself. Putting aside the Scan- 
dinavian question and the undoubted poetical talent 
of Prof. Longfellow, —I think that your opinion 
about his style is the true solution: viz., that, if not 
wholly unintentional, it is at least unsystematic. Nor 
do I wish to make here any obtrusive display of 
English lore. 

But, as I perused the courteous strictures of my 
two antagonists, I perceived that, differing widely 


froma each other. There is evidently a degree of 
obscurity and confusion at the bottom of the ques- 
As it bears on some delicate points of literary 


| metaphysics in general, and English prosody in par- 


| 


| distinct “from the classic hexameter ;” and 


| for a short (~). 


| a@ primary one. 


from me as they do, they still more widely differ | 


ticular, you will perhaps be so kind as to allow me 
to throw in here a few hints on the subject. 

F, says that the “ English hexameter” is written 
“ after the manner of Greece, Italy, and modern Ger- 
many.” W.W., on the contrary, says that it is quite 
that 
“being written without any regard to quantity, it 
proceeds only by accent.’’ Both agree to discard 
Campion’s Anglo-Greek hexameters as an uncouth 
and pedantic abortion. So that we have here to 
deal only with the English “hexrameter by accent.” 
What is it? Nothing else than a line with seven 
“tonic accents” and a cesura,—where accent takes 
the room of quantity ; every accented syllable being 
substituted for a long (~), and every unaccented one 
It is of no consequence whether 
excellent verse has been sometimes written after that 
new system. Some happy essays to enrich our 
French versification with an accented rhythm were 
tried* by Hoffman (my collaborator in the Débats), 
and of late by M. De Banville. These essays were 
considered as clever and amusing tours-de-force, and 
did not affect in the least the character of our own 
prosody,—the peculiarity of which is to have no 
accent. Now, I have some fundamental objections 
against throwing the accented English words into 
the six-footed line of the ancients. 

Ancient rhythm had a solid and unalterable basis; 
it was quantity. Arma’ was invariably a trochee ; 
virim, an jamb; agmina’, a dactyl. The exceptions 
were few. Now, English accent is of a multifarious 
character:—its name is Legion. Old Gascoyne 
admitted lighter accents and heavier ones. (‘ Notes 
on English Composition,’ &c.) There are primary, 
secondary, tertiary accents. (See Guest.) There 
are accents “of construction,” accents “of emphasis,” 
accents “of position.’’ You have the accent 
“verbal” (the true one), and the accent “rhythmical” 
(the artificial one); and it often happens that the 
latter, clashing with the former in the same foot, 
wholly devours his unfortunate neighbour,—as in the 


‘ 


line, 
Look, | father, lock | 


and you'll laugh | to see ; 
where the strong accent of the word father, and even 
its long quantity, are swallowed up by the accented 
syllable which follows. In Moore’s well-known line, 
Shining dn, | shining dx, | by no shad | ow made tender, 
we have two accents eclipsed at once by the arbitrary 
stress thrown upon the monosyllable on. Far from 
finding fault with that expressive independence and 
strange flexibility of your prosody, I look upon it as 
admirably suited to the variety of character, to the 
elastic energy of thoughts and style, which your 
nation delights in. But can such a changeful and 
capricious element as your accent be admitted as a 
legitimate proxy for the regular, solid, and immutable 
element of ancient quantity? I think not. 

The inconveniences which. arise from that dere- 
liction of English true metre, and especially from 
the untoward intermixture of Greek mensuration 
and Teutonic accent, are manifold. Not to speak of 
the host of monosyllables which “ clog the dactylic 
measure,” there are dactyls “ of quantity” which 
become éribrachs or anapests “of accent;” and iambs 
or trochees “of quantity” turned into false spondees 
“of accent.” Every good ear is sensible of the grating 
effect produced by such false accented dactyls as 
“ oj*l-pdinted,”’ “ sweet-changing ;” in reading which 
you are obliged to slur over the accent of “ painted” 
and “chénging,’’—thus making a secondary accent of 
In pronouncing the word véry as 
beginning a dactyl of accent, you have to compound 
an artificial accented trochee with an actual dybrach 
of quantity, and to throw so strong a stress upon the 
first syllable of this word as to make it approximate 
rather (I do not say wholly) to the sound of the first 
syllable of various. When your old poet Drayton 
tried to make “ accented hexameters” pass muster 
in your language, he felt the impotency of the Eng- 
lish accented dactyl ; for he cashiered it entirely, and 
put in its stead an accented iamb (spondees yeu. 
have none). So he succeeded in making rather mono- 


* Je te pérds | fugitive | esperance | l'infidéle | a rompai | 
tous nos neeids, | &c. &c. 
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tonous lines, —which, however, fall very sweetly upon 
the ear.— 
Of Albion’s gl | rious isle, | the w6n | ders while | I write, 
The sun | dry va | rying soils | the plea | sures in | finite, 
Where héats | kill nét | the cdéld, | nor cdld | expéls | the 
heat, &c. 
Scan these, and you will get into an agreeable 
jog-trot. - Drayton follows faithfully King James's 
direction :_—“‘ Do mak the first fute short, the second 
lang, and so forth,” &c.—Reulis and Cautelis. How 
nerveless Drayton’s half-English half-Latin jog- 
trotting line appears when compared to Milton’s and 
Byron’s harmony, as regulated only by the English 
accent, and mastered by the great artists! 
O’er the deep waters of the dark-blue sea.—Byron. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.—Shakspeare. 
Here, accent being unshackled by the artificial 
classic measurement by six equal or would-be equal 
feet, becomes a wondrous element of varied power; 
and instead of being obstructed by the secondary 
element of your prosody (quantity), is supported and 
upheld by it. 

I must plead guilty to the crime of having said that 
some German poets write hexameters. I ought to 
have said that almost every German poet of note 
(Schiller excepted) wrote some. Indeed, I know not 
what kind of rhythm, either European or Asiatic, 
did not tempt to imitation the erudite spirit and 
mannig falligkeit of German scholars. We have 
alliterated verse by Lamothe-Fouqué. W. Schlegel’s 
‘Sonnet on Love’ ends with this most a | 





iterative line: 
Wo Lieb lebt und labt ist Lieb das Leben. 
German Skalds write Persian Ghazuls, Turkish 
Divans, and Samskretan Shlokahs. They indite prosaic 
assonances after the Arabic fashion of Hariri. But 
do those artistic essays constitute German poetry ? 
Voss’s and Goethe’s hexametral poems, though 
popular as to their subject and elaborated with the 
utmost care, could never infuse themselves into the 
hearts of the people. Learned Thebans admired 
Baggesen’s ‘ Partheneis;’ whilst every Jungfrau und | 
Knabe conned by heart Mignon’s ‘ Lied’ and Biir- 
ger’s ballads. Klopstock had to take up arms in de- 
fence of his favourite hexameter (‘Vom Deutschen 
Hexameter); but he could not silence the critics 
who contended that the trochaic foot being admitted 








as a spondee, and the spondee itself being permitted 
to fill the place of the dactyl, the whole economy of 
ancient rhythm was destroyed, whilst the poet lost | 
all the expressive harmony of modern accentuation. | 
I must confess that I side with the anti-hexametral | 
critics; and that, for many reasons already alleged | 
by me, their criticisms seem to bear more strongly 
still on the English hexameters, regulated either by 
accent or by quantity. 

As to having made a dactyl of dbédiént and com- 
mitted false prosody, I must decidedly plead “not 
guilty,” and borrow for my defence the very words 
of F., “’ Twas mant for a little jock,”—an innocent 
frolic which you may pardon, as it was copied from 
the celebrated line of a Greek poet :— 

Quoisqie tin | dém Cat! | lina Abi | téré pa | tiéntla | 
nostra, 


| 


But I have already trespassed upon your own and 
your reader's patience; and I have now only to offer 
my best acknowledgments for the extreme goodwill 
and kind courtesy which you and my critics have 
shown me. Lam, &c. 

PHILARETE CHASLEs. 

Paris Institute, May 25, 1849. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue annual election of Fellows at the Royal Society 
took place on Thursday last:—the Earl of Rosse, 
President, being in the chair. His Lordship delivered 
an address; after which several Fellows spoke for 
and against the new statutes relating to the mode of | 
election. Two scrutators were appointed; and the 
votes of the Fellows present having been collected, | 
the following gentlemen were declared duly elected. | 
—Our readers will perceive, this is the list of the 
Council without any alteration :—J. C. Adams, Esq., | 
T. Andrews, M.D., R. A. C. Austen, Esq., C. Barry, | 
Esq., B. C. Brodie, Esq., J. Dalrymple, Fsq., J. 
Glaisher, Esq., Sir R. Kane, M.D., W. Lassell, Esq., 
H. B. Leeson, M.D., A. C. Ramsay, Esq., J. 8. | 
Russell, Esq., F. Sibson, M.D., R. Stephenson, Esq., 
and Lieut.-Col. P. Yorke. 











Our readers will be interested to know that one 
more attempt will be made this year, amongst 
ourselves, in addition to those organized by Govern- 
ment, to obtain some intelligence of the missing 
Arctic Expedition. The whaler Abram is now 
being strengthened and equipped at Hull with the 
view of searching Jones's Sound and its vicinity. 
Lady Franklin offers a special reward for this 
service. The Abram will sail in a few days with 
a very effective crew.—It is affecting to observe 
the restless energy with which Lady Franklin devotes 
herself to the task of soliciting aid in all directions 
for the effectual search of those seas to which her 
busy hopes and fears are unceasingly directed. The 
knight-errantry of the world is summoned by her on 
this path of adventure. She has memorialized 
President Taylor for the help of American ships,—and 
urged upon him the example of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which, in conformity with her earnest demand, 
has promised to send out exploring parties this 
summer from the Asiatic side of Behring’s Straits, 
northwards, in search of the lost vessels. The Pre- 
sident has given a prompt and favourable answer, 
assuring Lady Franklin of American sympathy and 
co-operation; and it is said that Capt. Wilkes of the 
late exploring Expedition will command one of the 
ships to be despatched in aid of the search. Ina 
letter on the subject, Capt. Wilkes says that “ time 
would not permit, this winter, to make any effort in 
the Arctic Ocean in search of Sir John Franklin, 
other than for the Navy Department to despatch a 
smaller vessel from the western coast of America to 
notify to the whale ships that they should be on the 
look out.” Tie adds that, “ what is now required is 
a speedy exploration of the Wellington Channel. 
The distance from our shores is not greater than that 
to Europe, and the voyage may be readily performed 
in forty-five days. If vessels were now fitted, they 
would be in time for the season, which opens about 
the middle of July, and would be able to explore 
this channel thoroughly to its furthest extent or 
navigable point, and, if not to succour, they will 
ascertain whether Sir John Franklin had taken that 
route, and return safely back before winter with 
tidings.°—_We may mention appropriately, as a just 
tribute to our American sympathisers in this matter, 
that the thanks of the Royal Society were, on the 
motion of Sir Charles Lemon seconded by the Marquis 
of Northampton, ordered to be transmitted to the 
Government of the United States for their cooperation 
in this matter; and that a similar motion stood for 
last night on the lists of the House of Commons— 
but no house was made. 

The Committee of the Printers’ Almshouses Fund, 
having succeeded in purchasing a plot of ground suited 
to their purpose at Wood Green, Tottenham, and 
appointed Mr. Webb their architect, are about to lay 
the foundation stone of their building on Monday next 
—by the hands of Lord Mahon. This institution, — 
which proposes, in the words of the committee, to 
provide “a refuge, in the decline of life and failure 
of abilities, for a class of men who are the humble 
instruments by which knowledge and freedom are 
disseminated throughout the world”—has a more 
than common claim upon the public support—and 
is in need of it. The committee appeal to the mul- 
titudes who feed at the daily banquet which these 
men help to serve up, to assist them in providing a 
fund sufficient to meet the building expenses (1,775/.) 
as they become due,—so that the amount at present 
invested with the Government Commissioners(1,1 502.) 
may be preserved and allowed to accumulate for 
the endowment of the institution. We have little 
doubt that such an appeal needs only to be known 
in order to obtain a satisfactory answer. 

We may mention, too, that the Fancy Sale for 
the Building and Endowment Fund of the Asylum 
for Aged Governesses—which commenced in July 
at Chelsea Hospital—is announced to be 
“resumed and completed” at the Asylum, on the 


last 


12th and 13th inst..—on the opening of the building | 


by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
The Asylum is commenced with apartments for ten 
inmates; and it is calculated by the architect that 
2002. will at any time secure the addition of rooms 
for two more occupants. 

The daily papers announce the death of Dr. 
William Rae Wilson, author of ‘Travels in the 
Holy Land.’ Dr. Wilson was in his 76th year. 
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When Mr. Leitch’s translation of Milller’s‘Anhe 


ology of Art’ was destroyed last year by fi 
expressed a hope that the publishers would be “, 
couraged to undertake a reprint. We are fre 
formed that a new edition is in preparation whic 
will contain not only all the additions in the 
German edition of Professor Welcker, but Will be 
enriched with further contributions from that enj. 
nent archologist—who has found leisure 








Breese nema : amid his 
political functions to co-operate with Mr. Leiteh in 
rendering the new English edition as perfect 3 


possible, 
There is a subscription on foot for the PUrpose of 
erecting “asmall column with an appropriate inserip. 
tion” to the memory of James Thomson the poet of 
the ‘ The Seasons’—“ either on one end,” so the su 
scription paper runs, “of the Terrace on Richmest 
Hill, if leave can be obtained,—on the Open space 
between the Star and Garter,—or on the Terrace 
Walk in Richmond Park.” _ It is proposed to limit 
the subscription to one guinea; and among the 
Richmond residents who have already subscribed We 
observe Lord John Russell, the Countess of Shaftes. 
bury (who lives on the site of Thomson’s house and 
garden) Sir Henry Baker, Mr. Ewing, &c.—and 
among the non-resident subscribers the Earl of Carlisle 
the Earl of Carnarvon, the Rev. John Mitford, Mr, 
Edward Jesse, and Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, 
We think well of thissubscription—but much depends 
on the column and the inscription. Of the site and of 
the perfect propriety of such a monument there can 
be but one opinion. Thomson is as much identified 
with Richmond as Pope with Twickenham, or Burke 
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with Beaconsfield, or Young with Welwyn, or Fox §j ‘immora 
with St. Ann’s Hill, or Cowley with Chertsey, or  iemy ° 
Denham with Cooper's Hill. The person whocom. #1802 ™ 
poses the inscription should remember, while he  D@y t 
writes, Wordsworth’s noble sonnet commencing— The M 
Fame tells of groves from England far away; vefore P; 
nor should he forget to refer to the inscription which § ™ 2 
Beattie, the author of ‘ The Minstrel,’ drew up fora 9 ™ orde 
monument to Thomson which if we remember rightly mda, 
was never erected. Probably the Poet-laureate (cele @ s#uve 
brated for his Inscriptions—Akenside hardly moreso) ‘Materia 
would undertake to supply the few words that are @™ se! 


wanted? Mr. Wordsworth’s poems evince in very  @Pota! 
many places the heartiest admiration of the poet of 
‘The Seasons.’ 

The gold-finders are everywhere abroad; and 
everywhere the earth is yielding up the treasures 
which she has concealed so long and closely to their 
inquiry.—The French papers state that a silver mine 
of auriferous silver has been discovered in the depart- 
ment of Herault; and that the samples examined 
by a commission of scientific men are of great rich- 
ness, and promise that the discovery will be a source 
of wealth to the department.—There are tidings from 
Port Phillip of the discovery of a field of gold in the 
Australian Pyrenees:—and the emigrants, catching the 
fever which has been raging in the West, had shoul- 
dered the pickaxe and gone to look for E] Dorado in 
the mountains, 

The annual meeting of the members of the Royal 
College of Chemistry has been held this week,—and 
the Report made announces a prosperous condition 
of the institution. The debt has been extinguished, 
the Council have a balance in hand, and the number 
of pupils is steadily on the increase. By means of 
a small further outlay the College will, it is confi- 
dently considered, be enabled to take its place among 
the self-supporting educational establishments of the 
country. To this end the Council have addressed 
an appeal to the body of their members,—in which 
the public, too, have an interest.— 

There is every prospect [they say] that the present 
session will be equally productive with that which has 


composi 
cellor of 
thue an 


just terminated. If this expectation be realized, the 
income of the College, derived from the fees of Students 
alone, will this year amount to 1,0002., which is within Oo 
2002. of what it is calculated will be sufficient to mail- pen 
tain the School in its present efficient state. A good worthy 
theatre is all that is wanted to render the College om the C 
| plete, and enable the Professor to carry out to the fullest The s 
extent his enlarged views on chemical instruction. ‘The eth 
present lecture-room is merely a temporary expedient, most aha 
inadequate to the purpose. There is, belonging to the Col- Thile 
lege, ample space behind the laboratories for erecting a0 deny 
excellent theatre; and the estimated expense of building and On 
fitting it up, including all the appliances for illustrating & | 
complete course of lectures, will not exceed 1,9007, It 8 Vere | 
with confidence, therefore, that the Council apply to the Thich 
members for such aid as will enable them toerect & eon dew 
and supply, for a few years, the small annual deficiency 
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yotil the rapidly increasing amount of Students’ fees 
have rendered further subscriptions unnecessary. The 
qouneil, therefore, make this earnest and final appeal to 

friends and supporters of the College ; and they do so 
ie confident hope that a sum so small will not be want- 
~ toestablish on a permanent basis an Institution the 
8's of which is intimately connected with the prosperity 
of the country,—for it may be safely affirmed, that an ex- 
knowledge of chemistry is absolutely necessary to 
gable England to compete with other European states in 

suecessful developement of arts and manufactures. The 
quancil will only further add, that having completed the 
[sboratories and furnished them with all the requisite 
sences, and having discharged the whole of the debt, 
is their determination not to take any step which might 
prove them again in pecuniary difficulties. Until, there- 
fare, the whole sum required for building the theatre, and 
soos completing their establishment, has been raised, they 
jyve resolved not to incur any further outlay. 


Itwill be pleasant to such of our readers—if any 
gh there be—as yet retain a lingering attachment 
fr what Was once commonly labelled as“ the wisdom 
ofourancestors,” to know that there are yet nooks in 
Bagland where a paternal restraint is exercised over 
deadministration of mental diet after the fashion of 
hose good old times, and where morality is interpreted 
yeording to the canons in force “ when George the 





















je seat of those respectable but somewhat cloudy 
gperstitions; and there thedoctrine of moral contagion 
sunderstood according to the ancient readings. There 
a public library in this old-world town, and the 
wmmittee of management are sanitarians after the 
qarantine and air-tight-window prescriptions. By 
i rsolution of these worthies, Miss Martineau’s 
‘fastern Life’ has been withdrawn from circulation, 
correspondent informs us, on the ground of its 
‘immoral tendency.” In these days of abundant 





| were hastily and slightly thrown off by one with whom | 
Third was king.” The town of Derby, we find, is still | 


| until a long series of family bereavements and the 


jtrary oriental importation, what a careful super- | 


json must be exercised by the sages of the Derby 
ibary to keep out the eastern plague ! 

The Miscellaneous Estimates for 1849-50, just laid 
fore Parliament, contain one or two entries that 
wil interest our readers. We will take them in 


| fascination of which her writings offer faint traces. | 


te order in which they occur in our own memo- | 


mia, The “remuneration” paid to the repre- 
sitatives of Mr. Petrie for the portion of the 
‘Materials of the History of Great Britain’ which 








tat gentleman had brought together (on 
importance of which we enlarged at some length in 
wr last week’s paper) was it appears 1.000/.,—and 
te amount paid to Mr. Hardy for his pains in 
diting it was two hundred guineas. As these pay- 
nents passed the House without a word of complaint 


the | 


| generously and actively 


(wmething wonderful when we reflect on its motley | 


cmposition) we are willing to hope that the Chan- 


wllor of the Exchequer will be emboldened to con- | 


tmue and complete the work with as little delay as 
wsible. The kitchen garden at Hampton Court is 
whe removed to Frogmore; and the space belonging 
that really public palace will be added to the 
pesent pleasure grounds. In this the public gain,— 


tile her Majesty’s service at Windsor is also ad- | 


weed. The Pavilion at Brighton is maintained at 
dcost of 2007. a year “till brought to sale”; and the 
wuntains in Trafalgar Square are supplied with water 
#a cost of 4982. a year. The sum of 5,700/. has 


been voted for the enlargement of the Orange Street | 
Water Works, behind the National Gallery, for | 


te purpose of increasing the supply of water for 
te Houses of Parliament, the palaces and other 
ublic buildings,—and for contributing to the supply 
the Serpentine River. 


Juckingham Palace, 50,000/. is still to be provided 
ir, but only 14,2002. have been voted in the present 
‘sion:—so that the Buckingham Palace vote is cut 


Of the amount of the | 
ginal estimate (150,0002.) for the enlargement of 


‘own at the same time with the usual votes for the 


british Museum and the National Gallery. 

The Royal Irish Academy has recently received 
@ important collection of Danish antiquities from 
we directors of the Royal Museum of Antiquities at 
Copenhagen ; and has sent in return (an example 
why of imitation) a collection of specimens of 
the Celtic remains commonly found in Ireland. 
The subscription for the purchase of Sir William 

tham’s MSS. is at a stand still at 3002 16s.— 
thle the amount asked of the Royal Irish Aca- 
«my is 8007. Will the Chancellor assist them ? 

Only a fortnight since, the journals of Londor 
Yee laying open to public gaze the relics of a house 
Which for some dozen years past has been an object 


euriosity or a centre of pleasurable recollection to , 


wieaa 


: ee . ee a ; ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
many persons distinguished in Literature and Art,| pRORAL BOTANY. by Thomas Graham, Boq., M.R.CS., oa 
abroad and at home. The Countess of Blessington, | Monday, Wednesday. and Fridays, at Halfpast Three, Re 
i . . JRES , chho' a 0 produc: 

it appears, lived just long enough to see her gates | RE SAS ACT ae On te RUDE LIGHT. the 


the 
Duoada 4 treasures disperse ? Tuesday | OX¥-HYDROGEN LIGHT, and the ELECTRIC LIGHT will 
closed and her treasures dispersed,—for on Tuesday a eR LARACTER, 


. . ° eae 5 8 | be exhibited in juxtaposition, 
arrived from Paris tidings, that within a few hours | with MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, by J. Kussell. Raq. eve 
after establishing herself in her new mansion there ari al ag ce “tt on Ext BE vING 
she died suddenly of apoplexy, on Monday last. | VIEWS include Scenes in VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, from Original 
Few dep: x h: re } vd bv ae | Drawings taken on the spot by J. Skinner Prout, Esq.; also @ 
ew departures have been attended yy more regrets NEW SERIES of DIORAMIC EFFECTS. by Mr. Childe. New 


than will be that of this brilliant and beautiful woman | CHROMATROPE. DIVER and DIVING BELL.—Admission, 
| 1s; Schools, Half-price. 


in the circle to which her influences have been re- | 
stricted. 





It is unnecessary to sum up the writings | 
published by Lady Blessington within the last 
eighteen years,—commencing by her ‘ Conversations 
with Lord Byron,’ and including her lively and natural 


SOCIETIES 


Grocrapnicat.—May 28.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., the retiring President, in 
French and Italian journals, half-a-score of novels, | the chair.—The annual report of the Council was 
the most powerful among which is ‘ The Victims of | read and adopted. Under the head of finances the 
Society’—detached thoughts, and fugitive verses,— | report contained an expression of regret that they 
since these are too recent to call for enumeration. | had been obliged to order the sale of a small por- 
As all who knew the writer will bear us out in saying, | tion of their funded property in order to liquidate 
they faintly represént her gifts and graces—her com- | all debts. The Society consisted of 670 members, a 
mand over anecdote, her vivacity of fancy, her cor- | large proportion of whom were, however, life com- 
diality of manner, and her kindness of heart. They | pounders. Owing to the difficulty experienced in the 
| collection of arrears, a more stringent rule than that 
authorship was a pursuit assumed rather than in- | at present in action was adopted. During the past 
stinctive—in the intervals snatched from a life of | year upwards of 1502. had been expended in improv- 
unselfish good offices and lively social intercourse. | ing the library, including the large collection of maps 
From each one of the vast variety of men of all | and charts. The accessions to the library during the 
classes, all creeds, all manner of acquirements, and | past year amounted to 194 books and pamphlets, 
all colour of political opinions whom Lady Blessing- | 272 sheets of maps and charts, 8 atlases, and | plani- 
ton delighted to draw around her, she had skill to| sphere. Many of these presents are from the 
gather the characteristic trait, the favourite object of |} Governments of various countries, and are of great 
interest, with a fineness of appreciation to be exceeded | value, particularly those illustrative of Captain 
only by the retentiveness of her memory. Thus, | Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, and the important 

Coast Survey of the United States, presented by the 
| government of the same. The Council had, during 
the past year, made various grants of books and 
instruments to travellers, and entertained hopes of 
receiving a favourable reply from Government to 
their application for apartments in which to preserve 
and render useful the property placed under their 
care. The gold medals were awarded to A. H. Lay- 
ard, Esq., D.C.L., and to Baron C. von Hiigel, the 
Austrian traveller. In the absence of the former (at 
present at Constantinople) the founder's gold medal 
was received by his uncle and adopted father, B. 
Austen, Esq., for Dr. Layard’s important contributions 
to Asiatic geography, published in the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; for his interesting re- 
searches in Mesopotamia; as well as for the valuable 
works in which he has recorded his discovery of the 
remains of Nineveh and described the relics of 
Assvrian art. The Patron’s or Victoria medal was 
| received by Sir R. I. Murchison, in the absence of 
of the time, her extensive and varied correspondence | Baron von Hiigel, for his enterprising and successful 
will show, should it ever be given to the world.— | exploration of Cashmere and the surrounding coun- 
Into the causes which limited her gifts and graces | tries, as communicated to the public in his work 
within a narrower sphere than they might otherwise | entitled ‘ Kashmir und das Reich der Siek,’ and also 
have commanded, we have no commission to enter. for the zeal and ability with which he formed those 
collections of plants and animals in Australia as well 
as in Upper India which have enriched European 
Museums, and particularly those of Vienna. 

‘he annual address of the President upon the pro- 
gress of Geography during the present year was next 
read, and desired to be printed in the Journal of the 
oto oe ee ee ete ied, | Society. The Anniversary Dinner was celebrated at 
CTION of the EARL OF YARBOROUGH, will | the Thatched House Tavern, the newly elected 
mn MONDAY. the 1ith inst.. and continue OPEN | President, Capt. Smyth, R.N., in the chair. 


Adimisslon. 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


pressure of uncertain health had somewhat dimmed 
the gaiety of her spirits, her conversation had a 
variety of reminiscence, a felicity of apropos, and a | 





In one respect, moreover, her talk did not resemble | 
the talk of other beaux esprits. With the eagerness | 
of a child, she could amuse and persuade herself as | 
entirely as she amused and persuaded others. Among 
all the brilliant women we have known, she was one 
of the most earnest—earnest in defence of the absent, 
in protection of the unpopular, in advocacy of the 
unknown: and many are those who can tell how 
Lady Blessington availed 
herself of her widely-extended connexions throughout 
the world to further their success or to promote their 
pleasures. In her own family she was warmly be- 
loved as an indefatigable friend and eagerly resorted 
to as an unwearied counsellor. How largely she 
was trusted by some of the most distinguished men 
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be OPENEI 
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Geotocicat.—May 30.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. 
THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW —P. M. Duncan, M.D. and J. L. Ctdhem, Enq. 
OPEN at their Gatuery, 5. Patt. Mat East, each day, from | were elected Fellows.—A paper was read, ‘ On the 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, 16. ; Crt te PIIPP, Secretary, | Distribution of the Superficial Detritus of the Alps 
as compared with that of Northern Europe,’ by Sir 

R. I. Murchison.—Referring to his previous memoir 
upon the whole structure of the Alps and the changes 
which those mountains underwent, the author calls 
attention to the fact that whilst during the formation 
of the molasse and nagelflue a warm climate pre- 
vailed, so after the upheaval of these rocks an entire 
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Catalogue, 6d. 
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JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
I Y of ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the | 









rm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the | ghance > nlace. asi e. a » uplifted edges 
(NTA CROCE. at FLURENCE, with ail the gra- | Change took place, as is proved by the uplifted edge 
t and Sh 1m Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. | of these tertiary accumulations being surmounted 





oan eee os Ce eit Sie Davison, will perform in | by vast masses of horizontally-stratified alluvia, the 

forms of whose materials prove that they were de- 
posited under water and whose vegetable remains 
indicate that the pine had then replaced the palm 
upon the adjacent lands. The warm period, in 
short, had passed away and was succeeded by @ 
| cold temperature, before a glacier was formed in the 
| Alps and before asingle erratic block was translated. 
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PHE EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and STUDIES by W. 
PY, K.A., to PROMOTE the FORMATION of a NATIONAL 
of BRITISH ART, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 
and will continue " except Thursday, the 
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Though awarding great praise to the labours of 
Venetz, Charpentier and Agassiz, which have shed 
much light on glaciers, and particularly to the work 
of Forbes for so clearly expounding the laws of the 
movement of these bodies, Sir Roderick conceives, 
however, that the physical phenomena of the Alps 
and Jura compel the geologist to restrict the former 
extension of the Alpine glaciers within infinitely less 
bounds than has been assigned to them by those 
authors. True old glacier moraines may, he thinks, 
be always distinguished, on the one hand, from the 
ancient alluvia, and on the other from tumultuous 
accumulations of gravel boulders and far transported 
erratic blocks, as well as from all other subsequent 
detritus resulting from various causes which have 
affected the surface. He first shows, from the rem- 
nants of the old water-worn alluvia which rise to 
considerable heights on the sides of the valleys, that 
in the earliest period of the formation of the Alpine 
glaciers, water, whether salt, brackish or fresh, 
entered far into the recesses of these mountains, 
which were then at a considerably lower level, i. e. 
not less than 2,500 or 3,000 feet below their present 
altitude. He next appeals to the existing evidences 
in the range of Mont Blanc to show that as each 
glacier is formed in a transverse upper depression, 
and is separated from its neighbour by an intervening 
ridge, so by their movement they have always pro- 
truded their moraines across the adjacent longitudinal 
valley into which they descend,—and never formed 
one grand stream of ice along it. It is stated that 
there are no traces of lateral moraines on the sides 
of the main valleys at considerable heights above 
the present bottoms, whether on the flank of the 
great ridge from whence the glaciers issued or on 
the opposite side of each longitudinal valley, which 
must have been the case if a large mass of glacier 
ice had ever descended the general valley. On 
the contrary, examples of the transport of moraines 
and blocks across such longitudinal depressions are 
cited from the valley of the Chamonix on the one 
flank and from the Allée Blanche and Val Ferret 
on the other flank of the chain of Mont Blanc. 
Another proof is seen in the ancient moraine of the 
Glacier Neuva, the uppermost of the valley of the 
Drance; and a still stronger case is the great chaotic 
pile of protogine blocks accumulated on the Plan y 
Beeut, 5,800 feet above the sea, which have evidently 
been translated right across the present deep valley 
of the Drance, from the opposite glacier of Salenoir. 
Having shown that none of the upper longitudinal 
and flanking valleys around Mont Blanc were ever 
filled with general ice-streams, the author has still 
less difficulty in demonstrating that all the great 
trunk valleys of the Arve, the Doire and the Rhone 
offer no vestiges of what he calls a true moraine; 
all the detritus from great heights above their present 
bottoms exhibiting either water-worn pebbles or 
occasional large erratic blocks, more or less angular, 
—the latter being for the most part irregularly and 
sporadically dispersed. In descending from the 
higher Alps into such trunk valleys he found so 
many examples of rocks finely rounded on the side 
which had been exposed to the passage of boulders 
and pebbles, with abrupt faces on the side removed 
from the agent of denudation, as reminded him 
forcibly of the storm and lee sides of the Swedish 
rocks over which similar water-worn materials have 
passed. Seeing, then, that this coarse drift or 
water-worn detritus is distributed sometimes on the 
hard rocks and often on the summits of the remnants 
of the old valley alluvia, he believes that the whole 
of the phenomena can be explained by supposing 
that the Alps, Jura, and all the surrounding tracts 
have undergone great and unequal elevation since 
the period of the formation of the earliest glaciers; 
elevations which, dislodging vast portions of those 
bodies, floated away many huge blocks down straits 
then occupied by water and hurled on vast turbid 
accumulations of boulders, sand and gravel. To 
these operations he attributes the purging of the 
Alpine valleys of the great mass of their ancient 
alluvia, and also the conversion of glacier moraines 
into shingle and boulders. He denies that the 
famous blocks of Monthey opposite Bex can ever 
have been a portion of the great general left lateral 
moraine of the valley of the Rhine,—as Charpentier 
has endeavoured toshow; and he contends that if such 
had been the case they would have been associated 





with numberless smaller and larger fragments of all 
the rocks which form the sides of the valley through 
which such glaciers must have passed. ‘They are, 
however, exclusively composed of the granite of 
Mont Blanc; and must therefore, he thinks, have 
been transported in ice rafts,—which, having been 
forced with great violence through the gorge of St. 
Maurice, served to produce many of the striz which 
are there so visible on the surface of the limestone.* 
Fully admitting that as the stones and sand of the 
moraines of modern glaciers scratch, groove, and 
polish rocks, Sir Roderick Murchison still adheres 
to the idea he has long entertained from surveys in 
Northern Europe, that other agents more or Jess 
subaqueous have produced precisely similar results. 
He cites examples in the Alps, where perfectly 
water-worn or rounded gravel being removed, the 
subjacent rocks are found to be striated in the direc- 
tions in which such gravel has been moved; and he 
quotes a case in the gorge of the Tamina, above 
the Baths of Pfeffers, where this ancient striation, 
undistinguishable from that caused by existing 
glaciers, has, by a very recent slide of a heavy mass 
of gravel from the upper slope of the same rock, 
been crossed by fresh scorings and striw, transverse 
to those of former date, from which the markings 
made in the preceding year only differ in being less 
deeply engraved. Healso adverts to the choking up 
of some valleys, particularly of the Vorder Rhein 
below Dissentis, by the fracture, in situ,of mountains 
of limestone, which constitute masses of enormous 
thickness, made up of innumerable small fragments, 
all of which have been heaped together since the 
dispersion of the erratic blocks; and he further 
indicates the effects of certain great slides or subsi- 
dences within the historic era. In considering the 
distribution of the erratic detritus of the Rhone, 
Sir Roderick having denied that it can ever have 
been carried down the chief valley to the Lake of 
Geneva in a solid glacier, still more insists on the 
incredibility of such a vast body of ice having issued 
from that valley as to have occupied all the low 
country of the cantons Vaud, Friburg, Berne and 
Soleure, and to have extended its erratics to the 
slopes of the Jura, over a region 100 miles in 
breadth from north-east to south-west. He main- 
tains that in the low and undulating region be- 
tween the Alpsand the Jura, the small debris derived 
from the former, has everywhere been water-worn, 
and that there is in no place the evidence of anything 
resembling a true moraine; and he therefore believes 
that the great granitic blocks of Mont Blane were 
translated to the Jura, when the intermediate country 
was under water. He further appeals to the water- 
worn condition of all the detritus of the high pla- 
teaux of Munich, 1,600 and 1,700 feet above the 
sea, to shew that a subaqueous condition of things 
must be assumed when the great erratic blocks were 
carried to their present positions. Prof. Guyot of 
Neufchatel has endeavoured to show that the detritus 
of the rocks of the right and left sides of the upper 
valley of the Rhone have maintained their original 
relative positions in the great extra Alpine depression, 
and that these relations are proofs that nothing but 
a solid glacier could have arranged the blocks in 
such linear directions. But the author meets this 
objection by showing that there are notable examples 
to the contrary on the high plateaux above Vevey, 
where at heights of 1,600 feet above the Lake of 
Geneva there are great boulders of Valorsine con- 
glomerate, which must have been transported from 
the opposite side of the valley of the Rhone. He 
also refers to the great trainées of similar blocks 
which preserve linear directions in Sweden and the 
low countries south of the Baltic, to show that this 
phenomenon may have been produced by streams of 
water. In alluding to the drainage of the Isére he 
further points to the admission of Prof. Guyot, that 
nearly all its erratic detritus both large and small is 
rounded and has undergone great attrition, and he 
quotes a number of cases in which such boulders 
and gravel, derived from the central ridges of Mont 





* Mr. Charles Darwin, in a recent letter to the author, 
says, ‘*I feel most entirely convinced that floating ice and 
glaciers produce effects so similar that at present there is, 
in many cases, no means of distinguishing which formerly 
was the agentin scoring and polishing rocks. This difficulty 
of distinguishing the two actions struck me much in the 
lower parts of the Welsh valleys.” 





Blanc, have been transported across tracts neon: 
sisting of lofty ridges of limestone with very peat 
intervening valleys; and therefore he infers that the 
whole configuration of these lands has been since 
much changed, including the final excavations Of the 
valleys and the translation of enormous masges og 
broken materials into the low countries of Franee 
In conclusion it is suggested that the dispersion at 
the far travelled Alpine blocks is a very ancient 
phenomenon in reference to the historic era, and 
must have been coeval with the spread of the 
northern or Scandinavian erratics, which it has been 
demonstrated was accomplished chiefly by floating 
ice, at a time when large portions of the Continen; 
and of the British Isles were under the sea. Viewin 
it therefore as a subaqueous phenomenon, i 
Roderick is of opinion that the translation of the 
Alpine blocks to the Jura, falls strictly within the 
dominion of the geologist, who treats of bygone events, 
and can no longer be reasoned upon by the meteor. 
ologist, who invokes a long series of years of sunley 
and moist summers to account for the production of 
gigantic glaciers upon land. This last hypothesis ig 
at variance even with the physical phenomenon ig 
and around the Alps, whilst it is in entire antagonism 
to the much grander and clearly established distriby. 
tion of erratics of the North during the glacial period, 
The effect in each case is commensurate with the 
cause. The Scandinavian chain, from whence the 
blocks of central Europe radiated, is of many times 
larger area than the Alps, and hence its blocks have 
spread over a much greater space. All the chief 
difficulties of the problem vanish when it is demon- 
strated, that enormous changes of the level of the land 
in relation to the waters have taken place since the 
distribution of large erratics; the great northem 
glacial continent having subsided, and the bottom 
of the sea farther south having been elevated into 
dry land, whilst the Alps and Jura, formerly at lower 
levels, have been considerably and irregularly raised. 

ArcuouoaicaL Instirute.— June 1.—Sir J, 
Boileau, V.P., in the chair.—A collection of watches 
from the earliest period of the invention was exhi- 
bited by Mr. O. Morgan; who entered intoa descrip- 
tion of the various progressive steps by which the 
modern chronometer had attained its present degree 
of excellence. Mr. Morgan also brought for inspec- 
tion an extensive collection of circular latten brass 
dishes,—many of fine Nuremberg work, and bearing 
various designs and patterns in high relief: also a 
series of large Oriental vessels of brass, chased and 
highly enriched and bearing inscriptions in Eastem 
characters. 

Drawings of two Ancient Reredos, recently dis- 
covered during some alterations in the Church of 
St. Cuthbert, at Wells, Somerset, were presented 
by Mr. Ferrey. The drawings were made by Mr. 
F. Dolman, who accompanied them by detailed 
descriptions. One reredos was found in “Tanners 
Chauntry,” and presents a series of nineteen gor- 
geously carved and gilded and elaborately groined 
canopied niches, some of which contained mutilated 
figures, with scroll and descriptions, such as ate 
usually represented in the history of Jesse. The 
other is of astill more highly enriched character, and 
was found in the Lady Chapel; it has two rows of 
niches and pedestals, five in each row. Previously 
to these discoveries, a fine fresco-painting of the 
‘Salvator Mundi’ had been found on the walls of 
the Chapel of the Holy Trinity in the same church. 

The Marquis of Northampton in some observa 
tions on the frequent discovery of the ancient 
decorations of our churches, mentioned to the meet- 
ing some wall frescoes which, on removing some 
plaster in the church at Castle Ashby, he had 
found decorating the splay of one of the chancel 
windows. These frescoes were in outline, and bore 
no traces of having been coloured originally. The 
style of art was of about the date of the fifteenth 
century, and was probably obliterated by order of 
some previous lord of less taste for archzeological 
pursuits than the present owner. 

A communication was read from the Rev. J. 
Gunn, being notices accompanied by some sketches 
illustrative of the Churches of St. Margaret at 
Witton, near Walsham, St. Andrew, Framlingham 
Pigot, and All Saints, Waborne; all of which con- 
tain portions of ancient Saxon edifices upon whic 
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later churches had been constructed—and in 
many ome of apparently Saxon origin had 

j rated. 
ye eaulifully embroidered stole worked with 
sgmerous armorial bearings, all of English families, 
gia richly embroidered hand probably the border 
fa cope, were exhibited by Mr. Evelyn Shirley, by 

‘sion of the Lord Willoughby de Brooke, to 
‘hom they belong. These articles though of the 
date of the fourteenth century are in admirable pre- 
gration, and are interesting as probably belonging | 
pan ecclesiastic of the Percy family. _ tps i 

Mr. 8. Hall communicated a variety of intelli- 

ce connected with foreign archeological societies, 
od showing that the science was making its way on 
the Continent notwithstanding the present disturbed 
gate of almost every nation. He also sent some 
nbbings of brasses in the Churches of Ledbury and 
Iudford, Herefordshire, with descriptions. 

Mr, Franks exhibited a rubbing of a remarkable 
tas of Margaret de Camoys; concerning whose 
istory posterity possesses curious information, owing 
ip the preservation of an ancient document, which 
ys read to the meeting, being the grant by her 
husband of the said Margaret together with all her 
nods and chattels. It appears, however, that the 
dy, who we presume must have been a party to 
the above transaction, afterwards put in a claim for 
dower—but this was disallowed. 

Mr, Westwood showed some Ancient Horn Books, 
having on the reverse figures of King Charles the 
§eond. The Dean of Westminster remarked that 
many of these horn books were by no means un- 
emmon in his youth in the schools in Devonshire. 
_Mr. Westwood also exhibited some Ancient 
Carved Nutcrackers, and a Drawing of an Ancient 
Carved Stocks or Bilboes. 

sir W. Lawson exhibited a Powder Flask formed | 
fom the base of a stag’s horn, and carved with a | 
rpresentation of the Trinity—the work of about the 
tine of Henry the Eighth :—also the Bronze Matrix 
the Seal of Robert de Bretel. 

Mr, Nesbitt presented Casts of Portions of a 
Remarkable Door-way in the Church of Kilmore, 
County Cavan: and also some Drawings of curiously 
saped vessels probably used as Gutturnia. 

Drawings by Mr. Landseer, sen., of Borough Castle, 
Norfolk, were exhibited by Sir J. Boileau; and 
nbbings were shown by Mr. Archer of Saxon Crosses 
—and others by Mr. Faulkner and Mr. 8. Hall. 

Some rare specimens of early French and Spanish 
Pottery, attributed to the time of Rernard Pallissy, 
vere shown by Mr. Forrest. 

A complete series of Statuettes from a tomb in 
Eiford Church of the family were shown by Mr. 
Richardson—the sculptorengaged in their restoration. 


Isstrtution oF Civit Enoinerrs.—June 5.—J. 
Feld, Esq., President, in the chair. The paper read 
wsa ‘Description of a Method of Rolling Bars for 
fuwpension Bridges, and other like purposes,’ by 
MT. Howard. The following candidates were 
lected :—The Earl of Rosse, as an Honorary Mem- 
be. J. Samuel, A. Martin, H. Robertson, and W. 
Radford, as Members. C. Cammell, R. M. Marchant, 
ad J. A. Joseph, as Associates. 


Royat Insrirution.—June 1.—Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington, V.P. in the chair.—Mr. Faraday, ‘On 
Envelope Machinery.’—One million of envelopes are 
kily manufactured in the British Islands. Each of 
thee requires to be cut and folded with precisi 
The former operation is performed partly by W 
jatent cutting machine and partly by means of a 
wrt of large hollow chisel, the cutting part of which 
Sexactly the shape of the required envelope. The 
hiding was, till within the last three or four years, 
fatirely done by human labour. Since that time 
itis process has been performed ut the manufactory 
of Messrs. De la Rue & Co. by a folding machine, 
he invention of Mr. Edwin Hill and Mr. Warren 

la Rue. By means of the admirable precision 
ad rapidity of this engine, forty-two envelopes can 
folded ina minute. This folding machine, which 

. Faraday commended in terms of most merited 
Pruse for its singular ingenuity and efficiency, con- 
Ss of_1. A table, or metallic surface, of the exact 
%e of the envelope which is laid on it, and which 
Toves ina vertical plane. 2, A corresponding sur- 






face called the box, which, descending on this table, 
creases the envelope, and then opens so as to permit 
the partial folding of it. 3. Four folders, two of 
which press down the corresponding flaps of the 
envelope before the box is entirely raised; the two 
remaining ones follow with their pressure after the 
remaining portion of the box is lifted up. 4. Two 
finger-shaped projections, made of caoutchouc, which 
owing to their property of adhering toa paper surface, 
never fail to carry off each envelope as fast as it is 
folded. Though there are twenty-two movements 


| for folding each envelope, and each successively 


performed with great rapidity (the several motions 
succeeding each other) there is no blow or jar of any 
kind in the working of the machine. This is the 
effect of a regulation of velocity produced by cams. 
A cam is not defined by any of the mechanical 
books we have at hand; but it is essentially a guiding 
surface, against which the piece to be moved is 
made to bear. This guiding surface is so adjusted 
that the space described by any working point con- 
trolled by it shall vary according to the projection 
or groove of the cam. Mr. Faraday showed that, 

ierever, as in this instance, a reciprocation of 
motion was required (the working point, commenc- 
ing from and arriving at a state of rest, and then 
returning back in its former course), it was neces- 
sary that the spaces described in equal times should 
vary with the odd numbers, beginning with and end- 
ing with 1. Thus in 





a 
= 


23 6 7 intervals of time 
135 3 1 spaces 

must be described by the working point. The mode 
in which the cam-curve was laid down for this pur- 
pose was exhibited on a large cam, 4 feet in diameter, 
with a lever attached, and then the actual operation 
of cams so divided was displayed in the working of 
one of the folding machines. The statistics of this 
subject are very interesting :—they were first brought 
before the Institution by Mr. Barlow, in a discourse 
on the Penny Post [ Atheneum, No. 864, p. 458). 
In the year 1843 about 220,000,000 letters were 
pested in Great Britain. The number now exceeds 
330,000,060 annually, a number which, taking the 
| average length of a letter as five inches, if laid end 
to end would reach 26,040 miles, i.e. a distance 
greater than the circumference of the earth.—Mr. 
Faraday then noticed an ingenious contrivance for 
identifying a letter with its envelope—it consists of 
a set of perforations which, when the Post-Office 
stamp is used, cause some portion of the ink to press 
through the envelope to the inclosed letter, so that, 
when the two are put together, they complete the 
lettering of the stamp. —We would take this oppor- 
tunity of noticing an interesting effect of molecular 
action sent by Prof. Dumas to Mr, Faraday, and 
exhibited by him last Friday. M. Niepce has 
discovered that, when a print is held over the vapour 
of iodine, the iodine is attracted almost exclusively 
by the ink. By applying an engraving thus saturated 
with iodine particles to a film of starch spread on a 
glass surface, he thus obtained, in iodide of starch, a 
perfect transcript of the original design. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Mon. Geographical, half-past 8.—Lieut. E. M. Leycester, ‘Remarks 
on the Island of Santorin, or Thera’ (in continuation). 
Tues. Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 
- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—The Earl of Lovelace ‘On 
the Construction of a Collar Roof, with Arched Trusses of 
Bent Timber, at East Horseley Park;’ and Lieut.-Col 
H. D. Jones, R.E., ‘A Description of the Bridge erected 
at Athlone.’ 
—- Horticultural, 3. — Dr. Lindley ‘On the Leaves and their 
Importance to Plants.’ 
Wep. Literary Fund, 3. 
Geological, half-past 8. 
Tuvr. Num -—Aunual. 
_ Ant ar 8. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Royal, haif-past 8. 
Sat. Asiatic, 2. 





FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Portraiture. 

Tue representative powers of Fine Art are mani- 
fested either in the imagined ideal or in the actual 
individual,—in other words, in the creation and 
developement of incident or in the transcription of 
especial circumstance. Poetry, history, and romance 
furnish the themes for the first:—in the last the 
individual objects of creation form the studies of the 
painter, as they do of the naturalist. Having in pre- 








vious notices commented on the leading works of 
imagination which the present year’s Exhibition at 
the Royal Academy includes, our attention will this 
week be turned to the department of Portraiture. 
Before, however, entering into particular notices of the 
best works of the present period now on these walls, it 
may be serviceable to indulge in some remarks on 
the introduction and progress among us of this form 
of Art, and in some reflections on the cause of its 
present decline. 

In its true and complete intent and meaning, we 
take the Portrait to be that Art-presentment in 
which we read the history of the original as much 
almost as his immediate individuality. Not merely 
should we have the forms and the distinct and 
peculiar action characteristic of the individual as 
distinguished from all others, but the moral impress 
—the result as it were of the habitual thought—that 
stamps the idiosynocrasy of the subject. In this 
way it is, that a portrait gallery would be an in- 
former of the highest interest,—handing down to 
us the very presence, as it were, of the men who 
are yet morally with us by their influence on the 
condition of things amid which we live. The history 
of Art accordingly shows us Portraiture early asso- 
ciated with the highest names and with the loftiest 
aim. In its first form this branch is not seen nar- 
rowed to the exclusive practice of a professor—but 
mingled with the general practice of the highest 
painters of infigination. We need only recall the 
attention of our readers to the fact that from the 
hands of Giotto, in his portrait of Dante, we obtain 
our most authentic knowledge of the personality of the 
Tuscan bard. By means of the art of Simone Memmi 
we are made acquainted with Petrarch and the host 
of his contemporaries—literary, artistic, and political 
—in the adornments cf the far-famed chapel of the 
Spaniards. Both these aim at individuality, — have 





that intense rendering of the intellectual speciality 
to which we have alluded, with a beautiful simplicity 
of the means employed in their artistic revelation. 
Proceeding onwards, the evidences are continued of 
adherence to the same integrity of views, with an 
improvement in the Art-language of the record,—in 
the representations of the Medicean family and other 
distinguished characters in the Pisan Campo Santo 
by Gozzoli; and yet higher forms of portrait expres- 
sion meet us at a still more advanced period in the 
frescoes by Ghirlandajo occupying the space behind 
the altar of Sta. Maria Novella, or in the Chapel of 
the Trinita. Here the more enlarged Art-intention 
never induces the painter to lose sight of the indi- 
vidual look and bearing. We may refer also to the 
constant occurrence of the head or figure of the 
donatore in votive pictures. The same spirit which 
Raffaelle, inheriting this practice, infused into many 
of these votive pictures—as in the heads of the 
donatori of the Madonnas del Foligno and St. Sisto— 
he carried into those minor performances in which 
the objective truth was unassociated with religious 
influences. 

We are thus brought down to a period when the 
art of Portraiture was in the hands of the “divine 
painter,” — constituting a distinct branch. In the 
early portraits of Angelo Doni and of his wife— 
in the ‘Leo between the Cardinals\—in the war- 
like Julius—in the Cardinal Bibbiena—are seen 
the same high sincerity of purpose arriving at the 
true perception of character; the powerful present- 
ment of habitual expression being helped probably 
by the advantage which the painter enjoyed in con- 
stant personal intercourse with his originals, For it 
must be borne in mind. that in those days —as 
will be seen also in the works of. Holbein—it was 
not the habit of the artist to “chronicle small beer.” 
The time and talents of the portrait painter were not. 
then dissipated in the record of insignificance or de- 
formity—and the art had not degenerated to a trade. 
The sitters were a picked class, and the painters were 
impressed with the importance of rendering them to 
posterity. That Holbein, with whose works the 
English student may make such intimate acquaint- 
ance, wrought with such motive is proved by the fact 
| that his portraits are corroborated by the estimate 

which must be formed from our knowledge derived 
from other sources of the lives and histories of his 
originals. It was with sounder feeling and improved 
art that the painter of ‘Cadore’ so wrought in the 
| treatment of the magnificos of Venice as to make a 
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proverb of the “senatorial dignity” which he imparted 
to them: and Tintoretto, if he did not surpass his 
master, at least degraded not the model of his stern 
and simple grandeur. In Sebastian del Piombo the 
same dignity of native character was preserved; and 
of Leonardo da Vinci—whose portraits are not 
abundant—we may point as an example to the 
celebrated portrait, in Vienna, of Francis Sforza, 
Duke of Milan. All these artists followed Plutarch’s 
maxim, laid down in his ‘Life of Alexander :— 
“Therefore as painters in their portraits labour the 
likeness in the face, and particularly about the eyes, 
in which the peculiar turn of mind most appears, 
and run over the rest with a more careless hand; so 
we must be permitted to strike off the features of the 
soul, in order to give a real likeness of these greet 
men, and leave to others the circumstantial detail of 
their labours and achievements.” This remark is of 
importance at a time when we give up so much time 
and consideration to the elaboration of occasional 
particulars, and lose sight of the noble qualities of 
this department of Art. Of Titian it has been 
observed that the sacrifice which he made to the 
delineation of the human eye was great: yet though 
unequalled in its imitation,—and with an execution 
that leaves us wondering as to the manner of mani- 
pulation employed—all things were with him sub- 
ordinated to the more noble and elevated aim of 
conveying the habitual expression and dignified look 
of the class who sat tohim. The attitudes are simple 
and unaffected in all his portraits; and no extrinsic 
or unnecessary details were ever permitted to interfere 
with the conception of character. Before his time, 
form more than colour was the element studied for 
such representations. Holbein aimed at the repro- 
duction of the object before him by means of more 
force of mere actual truth in form,—and the result 
was more of formality and rigidity than the truth of 
light and shade and colour would have given him. 
This was probably the result of national character. 
The Venetian presented the more picturesque and 
luxurious senatorial dignity of his land; while the 
German brought with him into England the more 
ascetic Teutonic tastes. Titian gives more of the 
fluctuating emotion,—Holbein more of the fixed and 
permanent aspect of the general character,—Raffaelle 
the most sublimated yet vital conception of the 
countenance, in which we read the workings of the 
inner soul developed in the absence of all Art- 
pedantry and without any professional effort. 

Our limits compel us to this mere sketch,—and to 
pass on at once to later times when the dignity of 
portraiture was differently expressed by Rembrandt. 
This great artist obtained his results, with a congenial 
absence of effort or affectation, by means of masses 
of light and shade and colours, producing the largest 
amount of general breadth and truth. The ‘ Dutch 
Burgomaster’ survives in equal force of individuality 
with the ‘ Venetian Senator... The dashing and in- 
trepid pencil of Velasquez puts the hidalgo on the 
canvas in all the vitality of his grave deportment and 
with the most consummate art; just insisting on the 
main teatures—and the main features only—of the 
character, in a language that fascinates as much from 
its wonderful truth as from its daring execution. 
In Rubens, the severity and integrity of this art are 
already on the wane. The principles of the Vene- 
tian School are in him seen diluted—and the artist 
himself and his palette divide the attention of the 
spectator. Richness of colouring, vigour of light and 
shade, and the commencement of a taste for acces- 
sorial introduction are seen gaining ground. His 
canvasses are given up to combinations that sacritice 
to the desire of engrafting the resources of historic 
art the separate integrities of the abstract and the 
actual. The same influences are seen directing his 
scholar Vandyke; and in his hands have resulted 
in some of the most refined and varied specimens of 
painting—technically viewed—that are extant. The 
residence of the painter at the court of the unfor- 
tunate Charles enriched the collections of our 
nobility with many a costly example; but the style 
of Vandyke—already broken loose from the safer 
moorings—was, after him, deteriorated in the hands 
of the Dobsons and Rileys and Jamesons. They 
mistook the letter of his practice for its essence. 
The sense of the picturesque and the variety which 
Vandyke possessed they exchanged into mere atti- 
tudinizing. The picture- making mania which 





descended to, and was managed with a certain skill 
and taste by, Lely gradually degenerated into the 
worst species of affectation. The inordinate conceit 
of Kneller passed into the imbecility of Richardson; 
and the art was only rescued by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
from the utter extinction into which it threatened to 
subside with his Master Hudson. 

To Reynolds, then, is due the resuscitation of this 
branch of Art; but while he has the credit of having 
founded a school, the peculiar nature of his prac- 
tice has been mistaken. His pictures have been 
erroneously read ; and his brilliant example, instead 
of a beacon, has proved an ignis fatuus. We cannot 


here go into a minute investigation of his merits and | 


defects. His expansive and liberal mind entertained 
no prejudice. He sought good from every source; 
and the philosophic spirit which his writings display 
directed the means that he had amassed into a 
channel of developement which was a compromise 
with himself. The disadvantages of a defective 
education under which he laboured he had the noble 
honesty to avow. Noble and just, we say, the avowal 


was—for it pointed out to the student his appre- | 


hensions lest his errors might be mistaken for merits. 
With an originality of genius that sought peculiarity 
and boldness of style where he had not the power 
to be correct, he made a combination of the colour 
of Titian, the grace of Correggio, the concentrated 
effects of Rembrandt, and the moral dignity of 
Titian, Raffaelle and Holbein—while he lost none 
of the picturesqueness derived from the study of 
Vandyke. Two of the highest examples of por- 
traiture in the world are his ‘Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse’ and ‘ Lord Heathfield, as the Governor 
of Gibraltar.’ His women and children are for 
grace, purity and simplicity unsurpassed by Cor- 
reggio. His figure of ‘The Infant Hercules’ is a 
convincing proof that he felt like Buonarotti. His 
colour is often as fine as Titian’s,—and his effects 
as Rembrandt's. The wide range which he thus 
took justly placed his reputation as a_portrait- 
painter on the firmest basis, and imitators thinking 
themselves rivals sprang up every season. The 
school of which he was the founder—that of the 
Romneys, the Hoppners, &c.—was extensive, and 
included much of excellence. Of those who had 
the stamina to resist contagion, the worthiest was 
Opie, who suffered not his Rembrandt-like disposi- 
tion and Carravagiesque treatment to be interfered 
with by the example of the Master. Gainsborough 
by an elegant and graceful style preserved the like 
independence. At no one time could any country 
have shown so great a mass of excellence in this 
peculiar branch of Art as at this period of the 
school in question. That, however, which began 
in originality was gradually lowered by plagiarism. 
Mere facility of handicraft betrayed into mannerism 
those who mistook it for the ready expression of 
genius. Lawrence sought to redeem it from the 
conventions into which it was falling by introducing 
more care into the drawing of his forms and into 
the local truth of his colour :—but his taste was not 
of high caste. He had not studied at high sources 
—wanted a greater incitement to improvement than 
the rivalry of the school of imitators which Reynolds 
had left supplied—and when he took the lead after 
they had all died out, suffered himself to be led away 
by the conventions of fashionable life. His portraits 
are, in some respects, next in merit to Reynolds’s; 
yet, while they are better in their drawing, they want 
masculine character in the men, purity in the women, 
and artlessness in infant life. Under the example of 
his success, original simplicity of action gave place 
to attitude—the severe to the graceful or the smiling 
expression—the background instead of being acces- 
sorial became a main feature, and had all kinds of 
particulars introduced into it. Engravings of such 
portraits —— which the station of the originais com- 
manded — spread the evil till it became the 
epidemic which the walls of our Exhibition rooms 
now show. Owen and Jackson and Raeburn and 
Phillips among the dead may be mentioned in the 
list of those who maintained their independence 
and individualities of practice during the tide of 
Lawrence’s fashion ; and among the living Pickersgill 
is the only one of that artist’s contemporaries who 
has resolutely pursued his own view without devia- 
tion or plagiarism, It will be understood, then, 


| general charge of the degeneracy of Portraiture 
exhibited on the walls of this Exhibition are few ; 
number. Old combinations derived for the million 
time from the same prints make up the 
According to all present appearances, when a 
whom we shall have here to name shall in the 
of nature have passed away, the art of portrait paint. 
ing will have sunk to its lowest depths :— until some 
great reformer shall arise who will give a new im 
to it by the influence of draughts deep-drunk at those 
invigorating old well-springs of health and activity 
which supplied Reynolds himself with the current of 
his freshness and his vigour. 

Mr. Pickersgill takes the lead as the painter of 
| male portrait; the halls and public buildings in and 
about the metropolis, as well as private collectig 
bear abundant evidences of his knowledge and facility 
| in the conduct of a picture—perpetuating studies of 

literary, scientific, and other intellectually distin. 
guished persons. Admiral Sir Edward Owen, 6.C.B, 
| (145), Thomas Cubitt (212)—a picture commissioned 
| by subscription of the builders of London to be pre- 
sented to the original as a testimonial of their esteem 
—Sir Robert Buckley Comyn, late Chief Justice of Her 
Majesty's Supreme Court, Madras (264), Thomas 
Grissell (337), Charles Barry (85), The Dean of 
Windsor (480), and Sir R. Murchison (78), are all 
evidences of the painter's long experience and of his 
supremacy in his art. 

Mr. Watson Gordon comes next, for a good, 
honest, sterling style, without affectation. There is 
always much truth in Mr. Watson Gordon,—such 
absence of chromatic parade as almost constitutes a 
Puritanism in Art. For quiet dignity and repose 
this artist cannot be surpassed. A good illustration 
is his Portrait of the Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., Pri 
cipal of the University of Edinburgh and Dean of the 
Chapel Royal (523). For the grave propriety be- 
fitting the character it is remarkable. This is one 
of the finest portraits here:—it would have shown 
better taste if a greater preference had been given 
to it in the arrangement of the principal room. The 
portrait of John Clow (504) is characteristic of a 
gentleman well known for his taste in collecting 
modern Art. There is novelty in the arrangement 
of the background of Lord Rollo (307); and the 
experiment of reversing the usual arrangement by 
relieving the head against a light mass, centrally 
placed, shows enterprise. Isolated, however, as the 
effect here is, and not carried out by any subordinate 
objects, the intention becomes too obvious. V 
fine is that study of Sir Thomas MakDougall Bris- 
bane, the President af the Royal Society of Edix- 
burgh (61). For character and expression it is 
worthy of any time. This picture, taken along with 
that of Principal Lee, should in themselves suffice to 
stamp Mr. Gordon’s fame. J. Shaw Lefevre (179) 
is an admirable likeness, wherein the painter's taste 
is seen in the adoption or rejection of whatever was 
essential to express the character of his subject. The 
male portraits even of Messrs. Pickersgill and 
Watson Gordon all exhibit careful, studied and calm 
deportment wrought out with elaboration—divested 
of the bravura that descends into flippancy, or the 
vulgar arrangements of the commonplace mind. 

There is a good study of the Ex-minister M. Gui- 
xot(7) by M. V. Mottez,—rendering the sensibility and 
intelligence of the original. John Bright, Esq. (71) 
by the Secretary, Mr. Knight, is an extraordinary 
likeness :—as is Richard Webb Jupp, Esq. (136) by the 
same, There is a capitally painted head of Sir 
James Cockburn (86) by Mr. Say; and there are 
excellent character and colour in Mr. Boxall’s study 
of William Cubitt, Esq.(126). Mr. Hollins’sportraitof 
William Ballantine, Esq. (150) is remarkable for its 
manly character, good drawing, and clear colour. 
Nor must we omit to mention Mr. Brigstocke’s levi- 











| 


athan portrait of The late Pacha Mehemet Ali (291). 
While we object to the enormous amount of canvas, 
we must admit that the artist has employed it m 
producing a very characteristic distance. Mr. Brig- 
stocke has shown great attention to the minutie of 
his materials. Mr. Mogford’s study of Mr. Cousins 
(310) is very like the eminent engraver,—while the 
expression is rather too severe. Mr. Say’s Viscount 
Emlyn (329) is capital, with an excellent background. 
One of the principal male heads is that of M. de La 
martine (442) by Mr. H. W. Phillips. It is strikingly 


that the exceptions which we have to offer to our | like, beautifully drawn,—and gives promise that 
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ir, Phillips will set himself honestly to work he 
ay take a high rank in his own department. His 
viavius Smith, Esq. (487) is of the same class of art, 
ough not so good a subject.—Mr. Grant’s Earl 
‘Wilton (530) is his best male head; and though 
at a sketch, as it were, is refined. a der 

Mr. Grant and Mrs. Carpenter, the chief of our 
isters of ladies, are not here in their accustomed 
rength in that line. Mrs. Entwisle (77) is Mr. 
Gnat’s most arttractive performance. It is well 
jwloured and has grace. The Countess of Zetland 
(243) is also to be remarked; but the Adelaide 
Kemble as Semiramide (350) shows that Mr. Grant 

















> painter of pust confine himself to the actual, and not wander 
gs in and Bsto the realms of fancy.—Mrs. Carpenter's portrait 
Collectio of Mrs. John Walton (90) is, for unaffected cha- 
and facility acer, action, and sterling painting, the best female 
| Studies of fl sture in the Exhibition, Mr. E. Dubufe’s por- 
ully distin. Pt of Mrs. Fraser (54) is a remarkable picture. 
ven, G.CB, Byrile we object to the badness of the taste—being 
Dmissioned Brrench in the extreme, the action more especially 
to be pre. the excellence of the drawing and the beauty 
\elr esteem ¢ the finishing must be acknowledged. Mrs. 
tice of Her Rickard Talbot (219), by Mr. Hollins, is excel- 
> Thomas Bint for its lady-like character and for the refine- 
’ Dean of pents of the painter’s art: added to which it is 
9), are all ofginal in style. ‘The dearth of interest ig nowhere 
and of his much felt as in this department,—and the paucity 
ofthe examples which we have been able to adduce 
r a good, § testimony of excellence in it unparalleled in our 
There ig Bawry. 
on,—such There is no one who surpasses Mrs. Carpenter in 
nstitutesa Hie delineation of juvenile forms. Her children 
nd Tepose Bigak of an observation which has watched their 
lustration povements and entered into their feelings. She 
.D., Prin. gives us none of the attitudinizing which is character- 
ean of the Bic of more mature age, when the sitters desire to 
prety be- Bijok their best,—but the unconscious, simple, and 
his is one andid airs of unacted aspect. The Children of George 
ve shown Bini, Esq. (376) excellently exemplify Mrs. Car- 
Cen given Boater's powers as well of observation as of art. 
om. The fy, Say’s Son of Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. (435) 
‘istic of a sexeellently painted, and the artist has well pre- 
collecting Hi yred the juvenile character :—but there is no one 
angement Bieter expression here of infantine form than in The 
and the hfant Son of T. K. Hervey, Esq. (120), by Mr. Frank 
ment by Hime. This isa most capital transcription of beauty 
centrally By form, intelligence of character, and innocence. 
T, as the Hi, this picture the painter proclaims himself in a 
bordinate department new to him:—and one which it will 
s. V Y Gel serve his interests, to judge from this specimen, 
all Bris. wfollow up.—There is some very good painting in 
of Edime Bold study by Mr. Sant of Francis, Son of William 
on it 18 Bt Bekford, Esq. (102). The action is uncommon, 
long with jetprobable. Mr. Boxall’s Portrait (48) of a lad is 
eufien to we of the best achievements here of its kind. It is 
wee (179) Bi ine in expression and beautiful in colour. 
er’s taste Hind this is all that we can say for the Portrait 
ae department of the Exhibition. 
sill a : Sculpture. 
ion Ox taking a final glance round the walls of the 
divested Suipture Room, we find but few more works which 
or vu justify a word of notice :—and altogether it can- 
ind. ut be denied that the effect ofthis year’s Exhibition 
M. Gui ‘unsatisfactory. The absence of mind is more dis- 
‘lity = uetly marked than in any recent Exhibition of the 
: (1) Shool_and this in connexion, as we have seen, with 
mtn firms of great and various beauty. Among the excep- 
by the — remain yet to be noticed isa marble bas-re- 
of Sir ed Mr. M‘Dowall, Cupid aud Psyche (No. 1197). 
sceaadl sisatich and beautiful arrangement of thedeathless 
waprtiesa Sect,—and does for it what sculpture can. The 
wtraitel Mary 18 a favourite with the sculptors,—but all ma- 
e for its “y versions of it must, as we have more than once 
odun ~. be a disappointment to the poetical heart. 
o's le _ is beyond the reach of pencil or of chisel. 
(291), te fine deep spiritual meanings that make the very 
canvas, ume a transcendental music can have no form of 
d it in aitnent to the physical eye. Psyche, whose out- 
r. Brig- 9, body the Zephyrs are represented as wafting 
tied Be out, with her loving inspiration and her pining heart, 
Cousins oe only for the musing mind. The very 
nile the da in which the poets paint her seem too gross for 
"iscouth ra theme. Essentially spirit, of all the beings of 
eeu mythology we can least accept her in a human 
‘das ts “ape, Y et we have here, as we have said, a beau- 
ikingly _ work, which tells a portion of the mere story 
that if 4. ceful and intelligible language, if it cannot 
tach the heart of the myth. This is Psyche in her 





wWwiina 





happier time,—with the winged Cupid bent over her | 


floating form, and her hand twined fondly in the hair 
of the lover-god. The composition is full of grace, 
lightness and variety.—A small statue in marble, 
representing A girl reading (1313), by the same 
artist, is, if we mistake not, a copy of a larger work 
before exhibited. It is a beautiful figure, nearly 
covered by drapery below the bosom, and exquisitely 
finished. The attitude is easy and full of life.—and 
the intent expression of the occupatiou is admirably 
conveyed. We mias nothing here that the subject 
itself suggests. 

Mr. Marshall has a large group of Zephyr and 
Aurora (1218). Zephyr has the butterfly wings 
that suggest lightness of motion,—but the sense of 
breeziness is nowhere else conveyed. Pysche need 
not be a very essential thing to be lifted by this 
embodied breeze. Of course, the fault, where there 
is a power like Mr. Marshall’s, lies in the selection 
of subjects which will-not submit to this form of 
translation. Aurora, as in Mr. Gibson’s work exhi- 
bited last year, has the morning star upon her fore- 
head and “ stands tip-toe on the rosy mountain- 
top,"—-yet we should have to refer to the Cata- 
logue register-general for her name. As we said of 
Mr. Gibson's * Aurora,’ this is rather a dancing-girl 
than the goddess who comes to open the gate of 
heaven and let out the chariot of the sun. She 
does not look like the young fresh spirit who awakens 
nature. The same artist has a figure which he 
calls The Grecian Maid,—and the sentiment and 
expression of which are thus conveyed in the Cata- 
logue :— 

Mother! sweet mother! ‘tis in vain— 
I cannot now the shuttle throw ; 
That youth is in my heart and brain, 
And Venus’ lingering fires within me glow. 
But this expression is confined to the Catalogue— 
there is nothing of the kind in the work itself. If 
the lady be really suffering from those pent-up fifes, 
she bears them as undemonstratively as a verdant 
mountain cone when there is no eruption. She 
seems greatly at her ease. The youth who is “in 
her heart” assuredly does not look out of its 
windows ; and that she cannot “ throw the shuttle” 
seems owing rather to a far niente habit which she 
has acquired than to any more unpleasant cause, 
This want of spirituality in the sculptor of a work so 
beautiful and characteristic as the ‘Sabrina, ex- 
hibited here two years ago, is unaccountable,—and 
one of the most unpleasant instances of deterioration 
which the present Exhibition affords. 

Speaking of Mr. Marshall’s ‘ Sabrina,’ brings us to 
the Sabrina (1216) of Mr. Miller.— 

Listen for dear honour’s sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake, 

Listen and save. 
We think if Mr. Miller had been wise he would not 
have brought himself into competition with a work 
so perfect of its kind as Mr. Marshall’s,—even had 
he been better furnished for such a trial. This figure 
wants everything that made the excellence of its 
predecessor. Save in the upturned head and hand 
raised in the attitude of invocation, there is nothing 
to explain its story. There is no suggestion of the 
nymph nature. Mr. Miller has not placed us by 
any hint in English spirit-land. We are not on the 
ground of the ideal anywhere by means of his con- 
juration. No incident of the work contributes to its 
meaning. Why will sculptors choose spiritual themes 
when they have no spiritual power for their treat- 
ment? It is throwing a needless difficulty in their 
own way and voluntarily proposing the tests which 
must condemn them. 

Mr. Macdonald exhibits here a small and highly- 
finished work which he calls Arethusa (1227). It is 
a recumbent figure, very neatly executed—but 
absolutely guiltless of meaning. Can the sculptor 
point out to us any single reason beyond the sym- 
bolical urn which represents that she is sitting by 
her fountain, why he has called this figure Arethusa 
rather than anything else? How are we to recognize 
the nymph for whom Alpheius mourned in his far- 
off cavern night and day ? Character there is none: 
the beauty—for beauty there is—is merely common- 
place. 

Mr. Legrew’s Venus (1215)—playing with a cupid 
—is a very good Mother and Child, but has ne cha- 
racter of divinity.— 

** A little winged serpent, see, 
Has pierced me, that men call a bee.” 








But she answered,—* If the sting, 

Love, of sucha puny thing 

Thus afflict thee, what must’ be 

The pain of others stung by thee !’ 
The mingling of playfulness and solicitude in the 
mother’s face very well renders a sentiment like this 
—but there is a want of that ideality which raises 
either by the magic of its own inspiration above a 
human expression. The cupid has wings—of course; 
but is quite as unlikely to fly as the animal in the 
proverb, He is a most unquestionable child of 
earth—and not by any means a select specimen of 
the race. Nevertheless, this isa clever work. The 
mass of the composition is well sustained. 


A single paragraph must dispose of the only re- 
maining works that we shall notice. Monumental 
Figures of the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. and 
Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, to be placed in Cardington 
Church, Bedfordshire (1226), by Mr. Weekes, make 
a striking work of portraiture. The figures, executed 
in marble, and in high relief, are kneeling side by 
side in the attitude of devotion—In a Statue, in 
marble, of the late Countess of Elgin, to be placed in 
the Cathedral of Spanish Town, Jamaica (1198), by 
Mr. J. Steel, a good monumental effect is produced 
by the long folding draperies which fall around the 
figure, concealing all but the face, neck and raised 
arm. They make, too, a picturesque composition. 
—Mr. Campbell's Marble Statue of a Lady (1225) 
suggests resemblance. The attitude is easy and 
unconstrained._A Statue of the late Charles Norris, 
Esq. of the East India Company's Civil Service, to be 
erected by his Friends in the Cathedral of Bombay 
(1228), by Mr. W. Theed, exhibits novelty of design 
and manner,—by which a great effect of variety is 
obtained. 

Architectural Drawings. 

Besides a great many views of buildings that have 
been repeatedly shown before, there are some which 
though fresh in subject might well have been spared, 
—they showing no more than what may be seen in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Academy. We 
need not go to the Exhibition to obtain a view of 
Mauriggis Hotel, Regent Street (No. 1062), or of the 
Argus Life Assurance Office, Pall Mall (1118), even 
if they were much better in themselves than they 
are. Even The Screen in front of the Marquis of 
Westminster's Mansion, Grosvenor Street (1845), is 
somewhat de trop. Had that subject been exhibited 
some years ago when the screen was first erected, it 
would have been a different matter; but the architect 
himself (Mr. Cundy) did not consider it worth while 
to show it. Mr. J. Nicholls, jun., however, has 
selected it; not for the purpose of making a pictorial 
view of it,—but merely for that of showing it just as 
if it were his own design. This he might have made 
it by showing how the front of the mansion might be 
altered—as it greatly needs to be—in order to render 
it consistent with the Doric screen and its portals. — 
In like manner as Mr. Nicholls, jun. is content to 
get upon the shoulders of Mr. Cundy, does Mr. 
W. H. Campbell get on the back of the late Mr. 
Elmes: of the south fagade of whose Assize Courts at 
Liverpool he exhibits a large drawing (1090)—far 
more flat in execution than flattering to the building. 
We are therefore rather surprised that Mr. Campbell 
should have taken the pains to show us another 
person’s ideas unless he could at the same time 
have displayed some forte of his own in the mode of 
presentment. We are so far from objecting to mere 
views of modern buildings—and by views we mean 
drawings that do not come from the architects them- 
selves, either as designs or as representations of what 
they have executed,—that we wish they were sup- 
plied to us more frequently in preference to those of 
medieval structures—at least of such of them as 
have been delineated and engraved again and again. 
The Catalogue does indeed promise for No. 1147 
that we are to see in it one far-famed modern work 
of architecture—Klenze’s ‘ Walhalla;? but though 
we need no glass to lock at the drawing, we greatly 
need a telescope to see the building,—it being so far 
off as to be scarcely a feature in the general view. 
Even the view itself is more like the map of a land- 
scape than a landscape in the artist meaning of the 
term. At all events, this drawing is scarcely fit to 
appear in what professes to be architectural com- 
pany. If admitted at all, it should have been placed 
“below the salt;” into which situation several better 
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things have been thrust—among others, The Church 
of the Confraternita di San Bernardino, Perugia, by 
Mr. J. M. Lockyer (1186). This, whatever may be 
thought of the taste displayed, is interesting as an 
example of that species of polychromy on the ex- 
terior of buildings which was occasionally practised 
in Italy in the fifteenth century. Another subject 
which gives us a specimen of Italian medizval archi- 
tecture is The Torre delli Orologio, Lucca (1132), 
by Mr. A. Batson. 

But why do those who visit Italy architecturally 
confine themselves—at least their pencils—so exclu- 
sively to the singular and picturesque ? One of their 
own singularities is that they appear studiously to 
avoid—certainly to avoid showing us—any of those 
buildings which, either deservedly or the contrary, 
have obtained a bookish celebrity as masterpieces of 
architecture. Never do we meet with pictorial 
views of any of Palladio’s buildings,—or with any 
drawings that would make the untravelled acquainted 
with the palazzo architecture of Vicenza, Verona, 
and many other cities, and with their general archi- 
tectural physiognomy. Really the map of Italy 
seems to contain for architects no more than “ eternal” 


however, has not yet been so ransacked by the pencil 
that something more interesting than the Rezzonico 
Palace (1170) could not have been brought home 
by Mr. R. W. Heneker. What recommended it to 
him we are at a loss to conceive; for as an architec- 
tural composition it is bald and monotonous, and— 
at least as Mr. Heneker has shown it—it is dismal- 
looking besides. Had it depended on us, we should 
have placed —together with a good many other 
things—Nos. 1156 and 1180 both on the list of the 
rejected; or if wanted for filling-up, we should at 


The first of these shows us 7'he Conservatory at Syon, 
erected for the late Duke of Northumberland, by Mr. 
Fowler. This is very much in the style of the 
conservatories at Covent Garden Market. — The 
other drawing is not a design at all. It is merely a 
heap of old walls called a view of The Temple and 
Palace at Medynet, Egypt. 

There are several strange mistakes in the first 
edition of the Catalogue,—some of which have been 
since corrected; and we might fancy that the descrip- 
tion of No. 1091 was one of them—that drawing 
looking not at all like a Design for the Reception of 
the Vernon Gallery. It certainly does not in the 
least bespeak its purpose; and even considered with- 
out reference to purpose it is a very commonplace 
affair. 
error by wholesale in the title first given to No. 1047, 


the award of the Council of the Royal Academy. 


This not very extensive scheme of a testimonial 
has now failed :—and we are bound to say that the 
artists -have done themselves little honour in the 
matter. A life devoted to their cause might fairly 
have expected such an expression of their gratitude 
at its close,—and they have no right to complain of 
the supineness of the public sympathy in the cause 
of Art, when they are unequal to so skender a de- 
monstration themselves. A sum of 2802. is all that 
has been raised; and this being clearly inadequate 
to the purpose proposed, at a meeting of the com- 
mittce last week it was determined to take the sense 
of the subscribers as to the best means of applying 
the amount. We understand, however, that some 
of these, having subscribed their money fora specific 
object, are averse to any other appropriation,—and, 
satisfied that the affair has been altogether mis- 
managed, desire to withdraw altogether from a mani- 
festation so unpromising. We confess for ourselves, 
that we would rather have no Vernon testimonial 
than a mean or inappropriate one.—We cannot 
conclude without remarking on the want of address 


and precipitation which have characterized the whole 
Rome, Venice, and one or two other places. Venice, | 


Be there any error there or not, there was | 


which as now corrected is a Design for an Entrance | 


Loggia. Owing to its being a small drawing and 
hung very low, this subject is likely to be literally 
overlooked; yet it contains something worth looking 
at, since a rather successful aim at novelty in the 
columns from whose capitals the arches spring is 
a decidedly fresh invention. They have square 
moulded bases, above which their shafts pass gra- 


dually from a square to an octagon plan till just | 


below the capitals, whose neckings are circular. 


From this it will be apparent that the idea amounts | 


to much more than such partial variation as change 
of design for the capital alone; for we have here a 
square base and a circular capital brought into com- 
bination with each other without any degree of 
harshness,—the lower extremity of the shaft being 
adapted to the former and the upper one’to the latter. 
Nor is novelty confined to the columns,—though in 
them it is most conspicuous. What we have com- 
mended as ingenious novelty many others will, how- 
ever, stigmatize as “‘ new-fangledness.”’ 

Five-Art Gossir,—It would seem that a fatality 
attends all attempts, public and private, to obtain 
anything like a creditable expression of the debt 


due from Art to Mr. Vernon,—and that that 
gentleman is to sleep unhonoured save by his 
ewn deeds. Luckily, the good which he has 
done is of a kind which cannot, even by the 


help of Government, be “interred with his bones.” 
Our readers know that a certain number of lovers 
and professors of Art, on failure of the higher 
authorities to do what was due, set on foot, 
some time since, a subscription for the purpose of 
establishing an annual medal, to be a prize in Art on 


| 


of the proceedings connected with the donation of 
the Vernon Gallery. We have reason to know 
that if Mr. Vernon had had better advisers, it is 
probable that his fine collection would now have 
been more fitly lodged. 

If we are to judge by the sale of Mr. Purvis’s 
remarkable collection of Spanish pictures, at Christie 
& Manson’s, at the close of last week, the appreciation 


of the Spanish school in this country i 


put forth of late by Mr. Ford, Sir Edmund Head, 


| and Mr. Stirling have been of very little immediate 
Jeast have placed them much less conspicuously, | 


M 





benefit. r. Purvis’s Spanish pictures sold for next 
to nothing :—the better examples, in truth, were all 
but given away. The whole produce of the two 
days’ sale, of one hundred and fifty pictures, was 
under 1,5002.!—and yet the collection included some 
choice examples of Murillo, Velasquez, Zurbaran and 
others. Is it that Murillo—long the favourite painter 
of the English, because the best understood of all the 
great masters—is no longer in esteem ? or how are 
we to understand, when thousands have been given 
for hardly better examples, that his large picture of 
‘St. John the Baptist questioned by the Jews’ should 
sell for the small sum of 279.2 A fine Zurbaran of 
‘St. Francis Praying’—a three-quarter figure in 
profile—the face fu!l of religious fervour, sold for 
only 122. 5s.:—and yet in the same sale as insipid 
a Greuze as we have ever seen brought 651. 2s. 
But what are we to think or say when an exquisite 
specimen of Wilkiecalled ‘ The Parish Vestry,’ painted 
in his first careful style—with seventeen finished 
figures in it—was knocked down for 29 guineas and 
a half! This was the original of ‘The Rent Day,’ 
—in sentiment, expression, and feeling most con- 
scientiously painted throughout, and as good a speci- 
men of the master for the study it affords as any of 
his better known pictures. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Purvis’s executor, the picture was very little known. 
It formed no part, we believe, of the Wilkie collection 
at the British. Institution—and is not included in the 
catalogue of Wilkie’s works at the end of Allan 
Cunningham’s life of the painter. Yet it carries the 
Wilkie impress upon it most unmistakeably—as 
much, indeed, as his unfinished picture of ‘The 
School,’ which sold in the same room a few years 
back for something above 7007. 

We have omitted to report the recent death at 
Rome of Mr. Henry Timbrell, the sculptor. Mr. 
Timbrell was a ‘pupil of Mr. Baily, the Academi- 
cian,—and in 1837 obtained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy, for his group of ‘ Mezentius tying 
the living to the dead.” In 1843 he was elected 
travelling student,—the election being gained by his 
‘Hercules throwing Lychas into the Sea.” The 
Art-Jourral reports that at the time of his death 
Mr. Timbrell was engaged on two figures for the 
new Houses of Parliament, to be cast in bronze. 

In a collection of drawings and sketches now on 
view at the house of Mr. Hogarth, the printseller, in 














| the Haymarket, much valuable information may be 





obtained on the nature and progress of a branch of 
Fine Art in which the school of England may be 
said to have taken the lead :—we allude to paint- 
ing in water colours. In this exhibition are some of 


3 very low— | 150) are evidences of this painter's careful prepara 
pepe : : | as 
and the good taste and good criticism on the subject | tions. 
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| Mdlle. de Meric and Malle. 


the, earliest specimens of the art when it condita 
rather in tinfings of indian ink or of bistre ¢ 

of painting; and the developement of its - 
may be traced onwards until the examples ya 
present time, when the full force of the palate 
employed with a power and brilliancy in no on 
inferior to those of the oil material, It is high] 
interesting to meet with these studies of the eatin 
practitioners; and examples of, as it were a whole 
school of contemporaries are judiciously clustered 
together on one side of the gallery, so as to afford at 
a glance an efficient idea of the practice of the earliest 
time. The works of Paul Sandby, Cousins Thbot. 
son, Walmesley, Dayes, Payne, Varley, Clevely 
Rooker, Barker, Wilson, Gainsborough, Wheatley 
Loutherbourgh, Wilson, Lambert, Edridge, Girtin 
and Turner are seen together; and it is no mean 
part of the interest to observe the change of view 
which has come over the spirit of the last-named 
artist from the time when Girtin and he used to 
make their tintings at the house of their frieng 
Munro. Several of the chalk studies of the nude by 
Mulready are fine; but there is a late drawing in 
penand ink, dn Academical Study(141) by him, that 
is quite a marvel of intelligence. In the back view 
of the form presented there is all to satisfy the 
requirements of the physiologist; for Mr. Mulready 
has expressed in it his acquaintance with the 
structure of muscular developement, and his ob 
servation of the most subtle of its movements in com. 
plicated action. The studies for the figures in the 
Game at Whist, by Mr. Webster, (Nos. 142-3.9 and 
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There is an admirable study of 4 Lioness 
by the veteran academician Ward (145); and there 
is an early study of a Dog's Head (165) by Mr. 
Edwin Landseer. A portrait of the last-named 
artist at the age of thirteen is 175, drawn by Mr. 
John Hayter. There are some capital studies 
about Hampstead Heath, by Mr. Stanfield,—views 
about Seville, Granada, and the Alhambra, by Mr. 
Roberts, —excellent little studies for oil pictures, 
by Mr. Frost,—and scenes in the East from the 
pencil of Mr. Dadd. There are studies by Messrs. 
Collins, Buckner, Burbank, Creswick, Howard, Wi- 
therington, Douglas Cowper, Cattermole, Muller, 
William Hunt, Alfred Chalon, Niemann, Hopner, 
Cox, Mortimer, Bunbury, Rathbone, and a list of 
other artists too long to particularize. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. ne Subscribers and the Publi 
are respectfully informed that the SEVENTH CONCERT will 
take place at the HANUVER-SQUARE KOOMS, on MONDAY 
EVENING, June 11. Programme — Sinfonia, No. 1 (Grand), 
Haydn; Concert Stiick, Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken, Weber; 
Coucerto, Violin, Mdile. N la, De Beriot; Overture, ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ Mend »hn ; Choral Symphony, Beet- 
hoven. Vocal Performers, Miss Williams, Miss M. Williams, 
Miss Andrews, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Phillips, and Chorus. Con 
ductor, Mr. Cost ingle tickets, 11. 18.; double tickets, 12. 10 
triple tickets, to be obtained of Messrs, Addison, 2 
Regent-street. t 

















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

The most.attractive CONCERT of the Season will take places 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on WEDNESDAY 
MORNING NEXT, June 13, when, in addition to MADAM 
PERSIANUI’S appearance, before her final retirement, the Entire 
Talent of this great Lyric Establishment will be employed; 
including Madame Grisi and Madame Persiani, Miss C. Hayesand 
Madame Dorus-Gras, Melle. Corbari and Madame Macfarren 
Angri—Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Tamburini and Signor 
co, Signor Polonini. M. Massol and Signor 

of the Concert, Rossini’s Overture 
‘William Tell’; Weber's Overture to ‘Der Freischit; md 
Beethoven’s Overture to * Fidelio’ ; will be performed : also several 
favourite Morceaux, with Chorus. Other additional talent an¢ 
’ s will be presented on this occasion. Conductor, Mr. 
COST A.—T he Concert will commence at half-past one. 
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Signor Lavia, i 
Ronconi, Signor Taglis 
Marini. In the course 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

MADAME PERSIANI'S FAREWELL BENEFIT. -MA- 
DAME PERSIAN] has the honour to announce to ur 
nobility. subseribers and the public, that her FAREWELL 
BENEFIT is fixed for THURSDAY NEXT, June 14, on which 
oecasion will be produced, (for the first time_at the Royal Italian 
-a,.) Cimarosa’s celebrated Opera, LL MATRIMONIO SE- 
'O, with the following powerfal cast :—Carolina, Madame 
Persiani, Elisetta, Madame Grisi, Fidalma, Mdlle. Angri, Paolino, 
Signor Mario, Conte Robinson, Signor Tamburini, and Geromm, 
Signor Ronconi, with other Entertainments. Composer, Director 
of the Music and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. The Performances W4 
commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 








OPERA COMIQUE AND FRENCH PLAYS, ST. JAMES 5 
THEATRE. a NEFI? 
Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that his BENE 
will take place at this Theatre on WEDNESDAY EV NG, 
June 20th, on which occasion will be produced Rossini s cele! _ 
Opera, in two Acts,‘ LE COMPTE ORY.’ Principal characters" 
Mdile. Charton, M. Octave, M. Coudere, and M. Zelger. In addi 
to which, M. fonte (who will arrive from Paris expressly ~ ip 
occasion) and Madame Doche will appear, for that night on eo 
a popular Comédie- Vaudeville.—Early application for Boxes 
Stalls is respectfully solicited. 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 
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JION.—JOACHIM, PIATTI, HALLE, HILLEL, 
wpsical, UNTe TUESDAY next, will execute, —Quartett in 
soi DEL . : Trio, No. 2, op. 1 ing major, Beethoven; and 
y minor, 3 Quartett iu B flat, op. 130, Beethoven. — Strangers” 
Posthumous ius, 6d. each, to be had at Cramer & Co.'s, Regeut- 
sinissl wing to the crowded attendance this season artists will 
mer, admitted without tickets from J. ELLA, Director. 
A. OSBORNE has the honour to announce that 
) MORNING CONCERT will take place at ‘the 
GRATRSQUARE ROOMS, on THURSDAY, June 14, to 
BO at Two o'clock precisely, on which occasion he will be 
commer the following celebrated artistes :— Vocalists, Mesdames 
; Hayes, Graumann, Macfarren, and Herr Pisch Solo 
catheritental Performers—Pianoforte, Mr. G. A. Osborne ; Violin, 
t; Violoncello, M. Piatti. Conductors, Messrs. Lucas, 
¥, Bros ‘and Osborne.—Stalls, 1/. 1s. and Tickets, 10s, 6d. may be 
jl the principal music warehouses, and of Mr. G. A. 
Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 
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EFFZ, Messrs. SIMS REEVES and PISCHEK 
MDLLE. det KUHE'S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
vill sit at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on MON- 









cone: : : » ing cele -d artiste 

11, in addition to the following celebrated artiste 
Day et Mesdames Wallace, Bassano, Graumann; Me 
0 


von toldberg, and the celebrated Hungarian Vocalists. 
geriohole ole ecformers : Pianoforte, Messrs. Schulhoff and 
_ Violin, M. Joachim ; and Herr Strauss, with his much- 
Rube; "Rand. Conductors, Messrs. Wallace, Wehlé and Kuhe. 
simi 15a, and Tickets, 10s. 6d. may be had at all the principal 
sejcwarehouses, and of Herr Kuhe, 18, Princes-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 
NST and HERK HALLE beg to announce that 
HERR ERNST GRAND EVENING CONCERT, with full 
SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY 
} em I Perfors Mendelssohn's | 
Py yoncerto’ for the Violin, and the favourite ‘Rondo 
‘iran’ composed by H. W. Ernst. Herr Halle wil! play 
hoven’s Concerto in G major, a *Solo Brilliant.’ and in con- 
jynetion with Herr Ernst, Suite de * Pensées Fugitives,’ for 
Piano and Violin, composed by Ernst and Heller. Further par- 
ticulars will be shortly announced. Tickets 10s, €d. each to be 
obtained at the principal music-se!lers. Reserved seats U2 1s. each, 
to be procured only of Messrs. Cramer & Co., and Chappell, New 
pond Street, and of Herr Ernst, 38, Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street. 
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ENGLISH FEMALE MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
Amoment’s breathing-time enables us to fulfil our 
intention of speaking of a new work or two, which are 
especially interesting. Wherefore, considering the 
physically-restricted circle of her occupations and 
pursuits, Woman—who has taken classic honours as 
Novelist and Poet—should not prove herself capable 
of continuous thought and original invention in the 
at of Music is a question which has often puzzled 
uw, Some attempts are now made in England to 
answer it;—and we can see no reason why with time 
and patience there should not ensue results as in- 
dividual yet as feminine as the verse of Mrs. Tighe, 
Miss Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Bar- 
ett, or as the tales of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, | 
and Miss Mitford.—It is the best service and the | 
tmest courtesy to speak of the essays before us with- | 
out any regard to their source or sex; the more 
yo since both have been, in some measure, accre- 
dited by public acceptance. 

Four Choral Songs, §c. §c.—to be sung without 
Accompaniments, by C. A. Macirone. The second | 
and third of these were sung at Mr. Hullah’s last 
choral concert with success. All of the series, the 
first three especially, display that true melodic idea 
without which the best-studied composition comes 
to nothing;—all evince a nice feeling for structure 
and delicate harmonies applied so as to prove 
that the writer is not restricted by limited know- 
ledge to the few chords which happen to be fa- 
vourites with herself or her model. ‘The Spring 
Song’ isthe best of the four; in its grace and freshness 
approaching the delicious madrigal, ‘ Let me care- 
less.’ Still, on hearing these part-songs we felt—and 
on examining the score we perceive—a certain falling 
short. This is caused, we think, by the intertexture 
ofthe parts; which are not disengaged from yet 
blended with each other with sufficient art and free- 
dom, The soprani are often too low down among 
the contralti, the latter keep too close to the tenors; 
hence arises feebleness where should be full harmony, 
—hence confusion in place of those clear chords which 
thould ring in the ear, especially in unaccompanied 
music. That the uttermost freedom is compatible 
with the uttermost force the works of Handel prove 
in every variety of form. Or, to take a more recent 
example, no writer used all the resources of modern 
and of ancient harmony more uncompromisingly than 
Mendelssohn; but if his vocal writing be analyzed 
(in comparison, for instance, with Spohr’s) it will 
be found that a double force and brilliancy of effect 
are produced by the consummate skill with which his 
separate parts are written and his voices are distri- 
buted. Each successive vocal work by him, too, 
will be found more and more easy and effective, from 











viously possesses ideas of her own, sufficient ambition 
to continue the expression of them, and skill enough 
for the working of them out in more ways than one. 
A Benedictus, sung and dedicated to Herr Pischek, 
—though containing reminiscences of settings of this 


verse by Mozart and Beethoven,—is a sweet and 
flowing sacred song, adaptable for the uses of any 
mezzo-soprano as well as of the baritone, for whom it 
was probably written. 

Eindruck und Ausdruck. Six German Songs for 
Voice and Piano, §c. by Angelina.—These manifest 
an aspiration after quaintness and originality which 
is deserving of all respect. But in its fulfilment our 
author too often merely proves crotchetty. Her 
choice of lyrics and her treatment of them are 


| curiously discrepant: for instance, ‘The Swedish 


Lullaby,’ howsoever naif and pretty, is of too nursery 
a quality to bear the rich and elaborate setting be- 
stowed upon it. Then, ‘The Fish of the Rhine’~in 
spite of its pleasant effect when sung by Miss Lucombe 
—is questionable for a similar reason. Not only 
does the significance of its text fail to reach English 
sympathies, but the reiteration of the word “ Fischlein” 
becomes almost burlesque, especially in juxtaposition 
with so florid an accompaniment. Neither are ‘The 
Neglected One’ (a story of a child and a dead bird) 
or Riickert’s homely thoughts over ‘My Little 
Daughter’s Portrait’ susceptible, as we think, of 


musical illustration. Both must be more or less 
treated as solfeggi, or studies of accompaniment; 


and hence, an odd disproportion between their baby- 
hood and their grand clothing makes itself felt to the 
uninitiated. Balance, in short, seems wanting to the 
Lady who signs herself Angelina. “ Fits” of difficulty 
in accompaniment and crudities of modulation could 
be specified, which mature taste will lead her to reject. 
True it is, that for the manner in which her thoughts 
are cast and clad warrant may be found in many of 
the German lied-writers, with Schubert at their head. 
But even he, considered as a composer for the voice, 
is, in some instances, only pardonable for the sake 
of the wondrous and dramatic originality of his idea 
or form of instrumentation. In his best songs, the 
‘Ave Maria,’ the ‘ Ungeduld,’ the ‘ Standchen,’ and 
scores besides which we could name, the main 
charm and temptation reside in the cantilena, And 
Schubert’s imitators are, for the most part, distasteful, 
inasmuch as they outdo his uncouthnesses without 
equalling his grace, tenderness, or grandeur. That 
these strictures and the above illustration may be 
taken in good part, it behoves to add that they 
would not have been offered had not these six songs 
displayed as much promise as “ particularity.” If 
for her future efforts “ Angelina” will select the 
healthy verses by English lyrists—manly and womanly, 
even when love or childhood are the themes—if while 
setting them she will remember that in a song the 
voice is of an importance superior to that of the 
pianoforte,—there is no visible reason why she should 
not take a high rank among song writers; and, what 
is even more desirable, a place there occupied by 
nobody “ save her very own self.” 





Herr Ernst’s Concert.—There is no need for 
the Atheneum once again to dilate upon the supre- 
macy of Herr Ernst among all contemporary violin- 
ists. A few words, moreover, will suffice to record 
that at his own concert on Monday he played in the 
best of his best fashions—with a purity and brilliancy 
of tone perfecting itself in each successive morceau— 
with an affluence of execution to which Paganini’s 
alone could be paragoned, and with a rare elasticity 
of expression combining the deepest of deep feeling 


his new compositions :—The Allegro Pathétique is a 
noble concert-piece; serious, not sombre, in its colour; 
poetical without being hyper-fantastic in its invention; 
a grand allegro, written “according to the forms,” 
belonging to the family of Spohr’s Dramatic Con- 
certo, but the head of its race, as regards passion 
and melodic sweetness, and second to none in or- 
chestral effect and scientific construction. A work 
of higher art for the display of the grandest player 
is not. of our acquaintance. Brilliant, naif, charm- 
ingly scored and, like the allegro, composed under 
the strictest conditions, is the Rondo Papageno. The 





the progress made in this desirable breadth and sim- 
plicity. The above considerations are cordially 
Tecammended to Miss Macirone,—because she ob- 





five notes of the Bird-Catcher’s pipe in Mozart's 


is not outdone in grace by De Beriot’s Rondo 


with the easiest of easy utterance. Let us now speak of 





a la Russe, a movement till now considered by 
us asa nonpareil among violin compositions ; while 
its passages are spirited, audacious, but never 
forced. In brief, Herr Ernst’s music may be 
cited as admirable specimens of picturesque com- 
position to the confusion of the rhapsodists and 
topsy-turvy legislators who attempt to persuade us 
that romance is only to be gained by the sacrifice 
of reality, and that vigour now-a-days must be pro- 
pelled by feverish impulse and not healthy experience. 
He was assisted by Herr Halle, who joined him in 
a Duett, and performed Mendelssohn‘s Concerto in 
G minor to perfection; by Miss Dolby and Malle. de 
Treftz; also by Herr Pischek, who sung Meyerbeer’s 
dramatic song, ‘The Monk,’ very finely. Herr Ernst’s 
reception wasenthusiastic ;—but one might well despair 
of Music had it been otherwise: since in our judg- 
ment, borne out we apprehend by every competent 
witness present, this concert was the event of the 
season, so far as instrumental attraction is concerned. 


Tue Travian Oreras,—Owing to the operas in 
which the musical public takes the greatest interest 
being unpalatable to the Opera subscribers, and 
therefore being dutifully given on Thursdays, “ diffi- 
culties arise” in the way of those who object to 
hearsay evidence, and who wish personally to report 
upon the contralto Cherubino of Mdlle. Angri and 
the contralto-falsetto Zerlina of Mdlle. Alboni, con- 
temporaneously played on one and the same even- 
ing. It may be as well to remind the reader of 
this, in self-defence. Meanwhile, in default of 
more curious analysis, we may state that Mdlle. 
Angri’s Page in ‘ Le Nozze’ is one of the sauciest and 
most cheerful pieces of acting we recollect to have 
seen. Her singing, too, of ‘ Voi che sapete’ is excel- 
lent. Mdlle. Alboni’s Zerlina, in the Haymarket, ex- 
cites real enthusiasm. She sings the music of Mozart 
with sincerity, neither adding nor taking away a note 
(from which plainness we have heretofore expressed 
our dissent) and so far as we heard in the original 
keys. But the force thrown by her into the ‘ Vedrai 
carino,’ which ought to be warbled,—while it does 
not produce soprano tones—tells of the risk at which 
her high notes are produced; and hence, as a singer, 
we must continue to prefer her in her original reper- 
tory. Asa piece of acting Zerlina is, beyond ques- 
tion, Mdlle. Alboni’s best personification. ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ is altogether given with more care and 
cost than most recent presentments at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. On Thursday next ‘II MatAmonio’ is to 
be revived at Covent Garden, very strongly cast, 
with that “difficult man” Signor Ronconi as Don 
Geronimo. Meanwhile ‘ Gli Ugonotti,’ as often as it 
can be performed, proves “a golden egg” for the 
treasury. Mr. Lumley, too, announces his ‘ Matri- 
monio’ for Thursday next, with a new cast, including 
Sig. Lablache and Mdlle. Alboni. 


Drury Lane.—German Opera.—Five truths are 
to be put on record concerning the ‘ Martha’ of 
Flotow as enacted by the German corps at Drury 
Lane. The story of the opera is identical with that 
of Mr. Balfe’s ‘Maid of Honour.’ Were the singers 
as excellent as they are inferior (Herr Formes ex- 
cepted) they could not save such poor music. Were 
the music as original as it is commonplace it could 
not make us tolerate such wretched singing. The 
orchestra is worse even than it was. The public (not 
a large one) is strangely good-natured,_and “ the 
success of the entertainment,” say the bills, has been 
sufficient to warrant the management in announcing 
twelve more German performances. We do not 
pretend to reconcile the above contradictions.—An 
effort in a better direction was to be made last 
evening, by producing ‘ Don Juan,’ with Herr 
Pischek, Herr Formes, and Madame Palm-Spatzer. 

ut Mozart's romantic opera loses sadly in German 
by being performed with spoken dialogue. 





Haymanket.—The system of revivals with pic- 
torial illustrations was again attempted at this theatre 
on Saturday in the reproduction of ‘Macbeth.’ There 
was no endeavour at restoring the text, or omitting 
Lock’s music; but the entire strength of the com- 
pany was thrown into the cast, all the skill. of 
the painter was expended on the scenes, and all 
the ingenuity of the costumier was lavished on the 
accessories. The appointments were original; the 





| : : 
opera have suggested its form — its second melody 
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old tartan being substituted by the stripe, cross | 


garter, and steel cap. The stage positions have 
undergone re-arrangement, and many improvements 
have been introduced. ‘Taste seems to have been 
generally consulted both in the rehearsal and in the 
getting-up. The whole tone of the acting was re- 
duced to a familiar level; the example being set by 
Mr. Kean, in Macbeth, avoiding his usual violent 
transitions, The same spir't pervaded the dispositions 
of the banquet scene,—which were altogether on a 
new principle. Macbeth and his lady (Mrs. Kean) 
were seated on a dais at the side, instead of at the 
back,—and the guests were roughly accommodated 
in separate groups. The poor ghost is reduced 
to the minimum of effect; the rear of his head 
only, above the tall back of a chair, being made 
visible to the audience in the first instance, and his 
entrance in the second remaining almost unobserv- 
able at the wing. A compromise is thus effected 
between the idea of the phantom as a real presence, 
and the apparition of Banquo as the mere coinage 
of the usurper’s guilty conscience. The Lady Macbeth 
of Mrs. Kean, though deficient in physical energy, 
is a striking performance, substituting subtlety for 
force. It was highly elaborated and full of beauty— 
but wanting in the sublime and terrible. The sleep- 
walking scene was a comparative failure. We can- 
not praise Mr. Wallack’s Macduff. It had far too 
much of melo-dramatic bluster; and in the principal 
situation, when mad with grief for the massacre of 
his household, was violent without being pathetic. 
A great point was evidently intended to be made of 
the Witches’ scene;— Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Wigan, 
and Mr. Tilbury being cast for the three “ Weird 
Sisters.” But the first-named gentleman by his 
characteristic elocution completely upset the gravity 
of the audience; his enumeration of the ingredients 
of the witch-cauldron having the effect of the broadest 
farce. The supernatural and the terrible are mani- 
festly not in his line. ‘hey are, however, in Miss 
Horton’s. Her Hecate was fine, sculpturesque, 
spiritual, and startling. 





MaryLepone.—Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of *‘ The 
Wonder’ was revived on Monday,—the part of Don 
Feliz being well sustained by Mr. Davenport and 
that of Violante by Miss Fanny Vining. ‘This was 
followed by a new three-act drama founded on Mr. 
Dickens’s novel of ‘ Dombey & Son.’ The stage 
adaptation has been accomplished by Mr. W. Sidney. 
It is most effectively done,—and ably sustained by 
the skill and earnestness of the performers. The 
Dombey of the evening was Mr. H. Lee; who was 
as stern and pompous as one could wish, yet not ex- 
ceeding the bounds of propriety. There was not 
the slightest exaggeration in his acting, but the hard 
outline of the original was not the less preserved. 
Mr. Lee always performs with taste. His natural 
tendency is to the pathetic, and there was an under- 
current of this quality even in the part of Dombey: 
by the time that his season of repentance arrived, we 
had accordingly learned to pity him. ‘The part of 
Carker was, as might have been expected, intrusted 
to Mr. Johnstone,—who gave well the watchful eye, 
the oily tongue, and the stereotyped smile. Nor was 


he less successful in expressing consternation when | 


finally exposed. This whole scene was powerfully 
acted both by him and by Miss Vining,—whose re- 
presentation of Edith will elevate her in popular 
favour. Miss Villars played Alice Marwood, and in- 
vested the character with an awful energy, an inten- 
sity of purpose, which carried the moral lesson to the 
heart. To Miss Saunders we were indebted for one 
of those genial bits of humour and low life on her 
presentment of which we have already more than 
once pronounced our approbation. Her Bod was“ the 
strong-built lad” and education-formed rogue whom 
the author drew. The other parts were fairly cast: 
among them we may particularize Captain Cuttle by 
Mr. Cooke, and Major Bagstock by Mr. Saunders, 
Nor should Miss Hamilton's Susan Nipper go with- 
out a word of encouragement. Mrs. England’s 
Marwood we thought exaggerated. In scenery and 
costume the piece was excellently put on the stage: 
—and its success was unequivocal. 








Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—At the Third 
Academy Concert on Wednesday the performances 
were somewhat better than usual. Mr. Swift 


confirmed our favourable opinion, expressed on 
a former occasion, of his voice as a tenor of good 
quality. Miss Holroyd sang Beethoven's ‘ Ah per- 
fido’ firmly and with good expression:—a song more 
difficult to sing hardly exists. The pianoforte play- 
ing of Mr. Cusins, too, was more than usually meri- 
torious.—Among the minor entertainments of the 
week have been French recitations, by M. David— 
also the Matinée of Mdlle. Anichini given at a villa 


out of town, 


Mr. Mitchell’s season of French Operas is about 
to close with the production of Rossini’s ‘ Le Comte 
Ory’—by way of bonne bouche. Really the enter- 
prise of this management is only less excellent than 
its gentlemanly abstinence from catch-penny profes- 
sion or self-praise. 

Complaints are made by distinguished artists now 
in London against parties whose Benefit-concerts are 
impending for having announced their appearance 


merely upon presumption, and with the view of 


making up a piquant bill, The benefit-mongers as 


a body stood already low enough in the world of 


Music without the addition to their unmusical prac- 
tices of a new charlatanry so dishonest. We trust 
that to denounce it generally will suffice. 

The first of M. Jullien’s half-dozen Grand Con- 
certs at Exeter Hall was given yesterday week: the 
first part was devoted to ‘The Desert’—the last to 
one of M. Jullien’s pot-pourris on ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 
Betwixt the two came a sort of interchapter of mis- 
cellaneous music: commencing with Mendelssohn’s 
third Symphony, which we are informed by our con- 
temporaries was well played and well relished. It 
may be as wise to point out, that for the efficient 
employment of monster-orchestras,—supposing the 
fashion to “obtain”—a broader (not to say coarser) 
style of composition is demanded than that befitting 
the canonical number of sixty players, specified by 
Beethoven, as sufficient for the execution of his 
Symphonies. This remark is offered on the prin- 
ciple which makes us protest against the amplified 
stringed Quartetts of the Paris Conservatoire. It 
further touches side-ways the choice of solo players 
and solo music for so large a locality as Exeter Hall. 
We are far in England from sufficiently attending 
to, or understanding the necessities of classification : 
and thus must lose no opportunity of preaching them 
as matters never to be lost sight of. The public owes 
M. Jullien (and the Sacred Harmonic Society) thanks 
for so sterling a variety in his programme as the 
organ-piece played by Mr. Henry Smart. Let us 
take this opportunity of repeating that that 
meritorious and now thriving body would do itself 
credit, assist in cultivating popular taste, and thus 
increase its audiences and “ put money in its purse,” 
if it showed a more willing liberality in allowing its 
organ to be used on reasonable terms.—We perceive 
that M. Jullien announces some of the music of ‘ Le 
Prophdte’ for a coming concert. This, indeed, seems 
more attainable than that of the ‘Camp de Silésie,’ 
the text of which, so far as we know, has not been 
translated from the German. But the directors of 
the Royal Italian Opera, who have purchased the 
right of representation of ‘Le Prophéte’—and are 
now, they assert, actively preparing it—advertise 
their determination to do all that law permits to 
prevent their being forestalled, be it ever so imper- 
fectly, by M. Jullien. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Roman Villa at Hartlip——Further researches 
made by Mr. Bland have disclosed more apartments, 
together with some subterranean chambers, which, on 
one side, are reached by a flight of eight steps, each 
formed of three layers of flat tiles, and on the other 
by steps cut out of the natural chalk; these rooms 
have been stuccoed and coloured red and white. 
Among the objects lately discovered during the 
excavations are a balance in bronze, neatly made, 
upon the principle of those now in use for weighing 
etters, with hinges to permit it being carried in a 
small and convenient compass; a glass vase orna- 
mented with raised designs, representing chariot 


' races and gladiatorial fights, over which appear the 


names of the chief charioteers and combatants; and 
a large bowl of red glazed ware, elaborately orna- 


, mented with rich foliage patterns, mythological 


| subjects, and a figure of Victory with a Wreath an) 
palm branch, crowning a small figure in a waa 
resembling that of the Byzantine Imperial gard of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, th. 
character of this dress is in many respects so marked 
that it would seem to decide that the villa va 
oecupied even after the Romans had left Britain 
Coins of Honorius are among those discovered and 
there is a fibula in speculum metal of a decided 
Saxon character. The construction of the hy 
causts, and the general arrangement of the ro 
resemble those of the Roman villas discovered i, 
London during the last ten or twenty years, al} o 
which, we believe, except that at the Coal Exchange 
were destroyed as soon as found.— Times. 


ange, 


Leipzig Book Fair.—The report of the busines 
done at the great book fair of Leipzig is more fayoy,. 
able than could have been expected. Three hun 
dred German and foreign firms were represented }y 
| their agents ; amongst them were two from London 
| one from Sweden, ten from Austria and Bohemia 
two from North America, and the same number from 
Switzerland. No house from France, Russia, Dep. 
mark, Italy, or Hungary was represented, which may 
be attributed principally to the political confusiogs 
of the time. The number of accounts settled were 
less than usual, the fair of last year having beeng 
small one. On the whole, “the trade” appears to 
be reviving, though the press of Germany still pm. 
duces more pamphlets than books, and what are 
called great works are nearly as extinct as the 
mammoth.— Times. 

Drawing for Children.—We hope the time is not 
far distant when drawing will be a part of elementary 
education in schools of all grades for the working 
classes, where writing is taught. We think every 
carpenter, mason, joiner, blacksmith, and every 
skilled artisan would be all the better workman if he 
had been taught to see and observe forms correctly 
by means of drawing in early life. We have no 
more fears that every one is thus, by mere acquire- 
ment of power to draw lines, to be made an artist, 
than that every one is to become an author by leam- 
ing to read and write. This question lies at the root 
of the improvement of Schools of Design, in fact; 
but neither Councils nor Boards of Trade seem to 
have been aware of it.—Journal of Design. 

New Dissenting College.—The Independents have 
for many years past supported, in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, three separate institutions for the 
education, especially, of theological students, namely, 
Homerton, Highbury, and Coward Colleges ;—but the 
trustees and committees of these institutions have 
resolved to unite the three, so as to form one 
efficient college, with a larger staff of professors than 
were connected with the older colleges, and with a 
more extended course of study in the various branches 
of theology, literature, and science. An eligible 
piece of ground has been purchased for the site ot 
the new college, in St. John’s Wood, and it is ex- 
pected that the new building will be completed by 
the autumn of next year.—Jnquirer. 

Tall Telegraph Poles.—Probably the “tallest” 
specimen of telegraph poles in the world is to be 
seen where House’s Philadelphia line crosses the 
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Hudson River. On the New York side a single 
pole has been erected, the peak of which is over 
400 feet above the surface of the river. On the 
Jersey shore, the pole is erected on the Palisades, 
close by Fort Lee, and its peak is about 750 feet 
above the river. The distance between the two 
poles is about one mile, and two steel wires are 
suspended across, probably the most successful 
achievement of the kind.—Scientific American. 





To ConrEsPoxpENTs.—Ravisius—J. C. W.—P. S—W. W- 
—Pneumatikos—received. ee 

F.For this correspondent, whose communications ™ 
the subject of Prof. Longfellow’s Hexameters have appeared 
in our columns, we have a letter from M. Philaréte-Chasles, 
—which we will forward when we know his address. 

G. S.—Along with a general agreement, there is just that 
amount of difference between our own opinion and that of 
this correspondent—who writes on the subject of the Ladies 
Colleges—which would render the insertion of her letter 
objectionable as regards the difference—while it is unneces- 
sary as regards the agreement. 





Erratum.—P. 574, col. 1, lines 74 and 75, for Bon 4 
to be animals what were hitherto referred to the > 
kingdom” read showing to be vegetables what were hithe' 





referred to the animal kingdom. 
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quis UNITED. ‘GUARANTEE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36*, Old Jewry, London: 

The Right Hon. LORD ERSKINE, Chavir man. 
EA P. WESTHEAD, Esq. M.P. Vice-Chairman, 

- fths of the Profits will be divided amongst the Assured. 
to es opFERED BY THIS Company.— THE U NION OF 
ADUNTER FOR FIDELITY WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. 
gvARAD yers.—The most approved and complete security, in- 
0 ane it gives the employed an annually increasing interest 
Spieir own good conduct considerable annual saving, 
To THE profits of the Company 


a the 
ead ‘uarante Policies issued separately, upon the most 
ie @ 


s term 
— poten nation and forms of proposal may be obtained at 


the Offices of the Company. 


besides a 


order, 
By order, | KNIGHT, Secretary. 


ntrance-money or charge bey ond the policy stamp. 


the 5B No cmmission al allowed to Solicitors and others. — 

The usa’ ———$<$<$— $< 

gen N LIFE AusU RANCE SOCIETY, 
NDON. 


J ‘an 2. 
Charles Pole, "Tea. Chairman, 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 


on, Es 
Cates a Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Hon. ydell Bouverie. 














Chester, Esa. esd: 
Pepys Coc on m Es Charles Littledale, Esq. 
bane ree E Ke. | Henry Littledale, Esq. _ 
Jan Praamon vay Ge ys Ws: vag rman, Esq. 
- Brice Pearse. 
Bal fon Esq. Charles Ric ign Pe I me , Esa. 
William Franks, Esq. | ‘* “ 
Hamilton, Esq, | L LP. 
viet Hamilton, R.N. ti rnton, Esq. 
| George Smith T hornt ton, Esq. 


Jueph Hoare, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
gers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
wt a etected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
itz according t tothe Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
eee whid +h may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
The Premiums required by this Office on Y oung Lives are lower 
ee of many of the old established Offices. ® 
A Bonus was deck ed in Janus ary ist, to th ve Policy Holders 
itled to partici in the Profi t Midsummer, 1543, and the 
Additions then made t to the Policies pnt on an average of the dif- 
joent 2 Ages One per Cent, per Annum on the Sum insured. or 29 per 
‘Cent, on the Pra imms rece ived, from the period when the Policy 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 
Society. 























NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE Britisu and Foreren LIFE | 
— ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 
Capital £5,000,000 sterling. 
Established 1824. 

SECURITY.—The large invested Capital, and the personal re- 

gousibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders 
The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the 
Public in the transaction of Life Business, have directed the con- 
= of various Tables in addition to those they had previously 


= OXON: PARTICIPATING, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 
& Tableson INCREASING and DECREASING Scales. 
4% Tables subject toa LIMITED a rd Anneal Paymen ts. 
4. Tables for ENDOWMENT ASSURA 
Noentrance fees are charged. The aa may proceed to any 
art of Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of Naval and 
ilitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates. 
A Commission to Solicitors and Agents bringing business is paid. 
Detailed Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full particulars, 
vill,on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at 
the Head Office, 1, Bartholomew-lane, London ; at the Office of the 
Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh; and at their various 
agencies in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
xt Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Com- 
y are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 
wer. 
FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at nome at the usual rates. 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life ao CCS ABROAD on 
raionable terms. A. HAMILTON, Sec retary. — 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
, EES INT-STRE 
, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
* Established 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
A nual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Ciai ns paid since the “oy of the Office, £1, 765,000. 

















CITY BRANC H: 





The Right mee “DARL GREY. 
Directors, 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Pond thy William Ostler, Esq 
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£4. 
H. Blencowe Churehill, Esq. George Round, 


tge Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Rey. James Sherman, 
Villiam Judd, Esq. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, William Henry Stone, Esq. 


John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managind Director. 
Phytician—J ohn —— M.D. 29, Upper Montague-street. 
M fontague-square. 






_snrEEE TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 


Examples of the Extinction of pga by the Surrender of 



































aie i Bonus 
Date | Sen Bonuses added wiher- 
P of | Original Premium. jquently, to be further 
oliey. | Insured. increased annually. 
—j|— 
186 | £2500 |£79 1010 Extinguished| £1222 2 0 
Wh | 61000 «| 33:19 2 ditto 23117 8 
188 | 1000 Fy} 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Examples. of Bonuses added to other. Polici ‘ies. 
Poliey Date. Su Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No. Ensure’: | dded. to be further increased. 
—) } amid 
mi | 1807 | £900 | £92 12 1 | £1892 12 1 
174 | 1810 1200 160 5 €| 2360 5 6 
1820 5000 3558 17 8} 8558 17 8 
_-_ 





tine See and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
ne Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
wn Kin — at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
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‘HE GENE RAL LIF E AND F IRE ASSUR- 
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ANCE COMPANY.—Established 1s No. 62, King William- 
street, London.—Capital One Million. s 
Ix Tax Fire Derartment:— Houses, Furniture, Stock-in- 


Trade, Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, and Risks of all 
descriptions insured at moderate rates. 

y THE Lire Department: — All business relating to Life 
Assurances, Deferred Annui we *s and Family Endowments trans- 
acted on tle most liberal ter - 

JOAN 1,002, and under advanced on pers al security and 
the deposit of a Life Policy. THOMAS PR ic ki, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 


Thomas Farnecomb, Esq. Alderr 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Hump! 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ine 
Edward Bates, Esq. ; mas Kel 
Thomas Camplin, Esq, 
James Clift, Esq. = is Deesak, Esq. 


Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
I Dr. Jeaftr son, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Coulson, Esq place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary Professor H l M.A. "Of King’s € ollege. 
Standing C nensel—Sir John tL P. Solicitor-GeneraL 
William Fisher, ), Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
million, and an income of ¢ annually increasing, arising 
from the issue of upwards of 6,000 7 ics. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the a fits on th after payment of five 
yearly premiums id the profit yeach Policy may be 
added to the suma anu d, or apy lied in reduction of the annual 
premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
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advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office,— for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
given sum is cobla! to the Policy-h« der. on the death of the 


aasanee, at a reduced rate of premium. 








Whole Term. 


o Assure £100 


Premiums t 





Age. | One Year. Seven Years With Profits] Without Pr fits. 


20 £017 8 £019 1 £115 10 £111 10 
30 1 8 a? ¢ 5 as, 
40 150 :e@eo F 3 ° , | 21410 
50 1141 11910 | 468 | 4 011 
60 324 317 0 | 612 9 | 6 010 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven yeers, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after _—< have been approved. 


. BATES, Resident Dire ctor. 


—_— The pictoris ul 


PATENT | P EARL GL A 
vege 


resentations of 

effected ‘by the patent process, a “fix ing that beautifully-t 
masexial, PEARL in LAMLN 4 on Glass. are most pleasing as 
artistic productions. and cannot be surpassed as novel cabinet pic- 
tures, or as illuminated pannels for caskets and bijouterie. A large 
aud varied display of novelties in this style is on view at the 
London Depdt of Mr. Lane, the Patentee, 506, New Oxford-street, 
two doors from its junction with Hart-street, Bloomsbury. where 
will be found an extens assortment of Papier Maché Tables, 
Chairs, Tea-trays, and Fancy Articles, suitable for marriage and 
birthday p ents. 


Lane’s Works, Great Hampton-street, Birmingham. 


ENT’s IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by Sitinet appoint- 
ment to the Qr M. the 
peror of Russia, 


, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 2m- 

most respectfully solicits from ‘the public an 

inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 

embracing all the late arth Nee improvements, at the most econo- 

mical charges. Ladies’ Gold V} atches, with gold dials, jewelled in 

four holes, 8 guir Gent lemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 

guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 

stantial and accurate going, Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 

6 guineas.—E. J. DED Strand, 33, Sieour street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange ( Clock Bow pr Area). 
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\ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, perma- 


nently — very d amie. and cheap. 
. it 














ee wide.. 4 feet 6 inches wide ....£3 3 0 
3 feet 6 inches wide . = 13 0} 5 feet wide q 0 
4 feet wide . 218 0! 5 feet 6 inches wide 0 





1a French mattress on it, is a most el: stic and 
soft bed. Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, with full particulars of 
welath sizes, and prices, of every description of bedding. sent free 
by post—HEAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 
the Chapel, Tottenham-court-road. 








AYMAKING SEASON. Haymaking 


Machines, with back or reversing action.—MARY WED- 
LAKE, the Widow of the Inventor and Patentee, be egs to nome 
the nobility, rok and — public generally, that those HAY 
MAKING MACHINES unde 4 the name of Wedlake’s Patent are 
not pan Ben ne a sary Wedlake ‘o.; but are imitations 
only, and though som t like in appearance, cannot compare 
with the genuine ones in  denciilllen. 


118, Fenchurch- = opposit e Mark-lane. 


| ICHARD A. C. LOADER’ ) CABINET 

FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 













satin-hair seating...........0scsesscseees £014 6 
Ditto ditto with fast seats 010 6 
Mahogany couches to match, from.. 3 3 0 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished - 116 0 





Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs stuifed.and covered 





in damask ... 3 6 
Couches to match, from 300 
Mahogany cate of drawer ee. from 118 0 

Ditto extra siz , 215 0 
Japanned chests fe pel from . 110 0 
Dressing glasses,from . 060 
Chimney glasses, best p late. from 180 





%, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER, 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address, 


or may be paid off at any | leather, at all pr 
| ea e a 
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| Poultry ; 


| Pencils to Her } 


n ond Glass Business 
The premises 
are xtensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
des« tion of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, @ 
Dinner Service for twelve may be one hased for four guineas.— 
20, Uxford-street, near Hyde Park 


yl D PLATED GOODS RESTORE D “and 
The Electro Process is the only one by which 


JOHN MORTLOCK ‘8 Chin 





is cs arcied om in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. 


ve 








REPLATED.- 
ion of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
NGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Esta ublishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles ‘always on_ show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgs ate-street 





fh mnaned 


JURIFIE D BL ACK LEAD PENCILS 

perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Erased. yy will 

maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 

23, Church stzost, Spitalfields, London —The following A. the 

degrees :—H., HHH, HHHH., F., FF., HB., EHB., B., 

BB., BBB., Bon’, Ww 

* This Pencil is penttociadty recommended for writing and 

-house use. 

had of Ackermann. 191, Regent-street; 

andall respectable Stationers, &c. 


counting 


‘o be Houghton, 30, 


E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large estab lishments. 


QE ‘LF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 

made of cream-laid paper— Paper to match. 5 quires for 9d.— 
Large size ditto, 5 quires for 1s —Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
Is,—Card Plate engraved for 6éd,—100 Cards printed f 
Copy Books. i—A_choice selection of 
Envelo pe Boxes, Blotti 
> Manufacturer’s 
y Bond-street.— 
carriage-free.— 





r 100, 


a per 






f - Cutt 

voks, Cutle &c., 

Lot K WOOD'S, 75, N 

for 30s, and upwards, sent 
au de ¢ ‘ologne. 28, 6d. per bottle. 


GIL aV E R TEA and COFFEE SERVICES. 
Printed lists sent eratis into the country, in answer to a paid 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or pur- 
chasers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services 
in the Show-rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
coffee-pot, may be had separately. 
T. COX SAVORY & CO, Silversmiths, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


charges, a 
Post-oftic 
Genuine 











(THE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE, the most 

portable ever invented, being only the size of a pocket-book, 
containing one pair of Mechi's ivory-handled peculiar steel razors, 
his magic strop, comb, and badger-hair shaving brush, price only 
; the same with hair-brush and soap-dish, 35s. To military 
men, and asa steam-boat or travelling companion, this invention 
is an invaluable acquisition. An immense variety of other Dress- 
ing Cases, both for ladies and gentlemen, either in fancy woods or 
s to suit either the economical or luxurious, 
An extensive stock of Writing Desk, Writing Cases, Work-boxes, 
and Bagatelle Tables, Razor Strops, Table Cutlery, superb Papier 
MAché Articles, ke. — Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall-street, four doors 
from Cornhill. 


N ETCALFE & co, s NEW Pd ATTERN 
i TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching ete into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
erating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improve d graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securin ® 7 xd ate senuine my tae Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, 8 Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one oat from Holles. street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


25a. 




















BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
JOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a Wurre Powper, ‘compounded of the i 
and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herba 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary se 
and freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the 


| teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 





enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, 
from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
eflic ient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court ont Royal Family of Great Britain, 
and og Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe—Price 2s. 9d. 


| per bo 


CAU TION — The genuine article has the words “ ROWLAN DS” 
ODONTO” on the wrap per, and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
thus—"“A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatron Garpen,” are also 
engraved on the Government Stamp. which is affixed on each box. 
Sold | by them, and by ( by c hemists : and P erfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

(,ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 

Lj FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SK LN, and in giving ita 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, t ontinuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft ani 
smooth, und the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful —Sold in 
bottles, price 28. d,, with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Venders and Perfumers. 


JILIOUS COMPLAINTS, Indigestion, Flatu- 

) lency, and Affections of the Liver, may be cured by HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS.—Symptoms indicative of these disorders area 
feeling of nausea, distension, and spasmodic pain in the stomach, 
sense of oppression and sinking after cating, want of appetite, 
heartburn, languor, dejection of spirits, and general debility. The 
removal of the cause of complaint is the most important step, for 
which purpose have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as they possess 
such cleansing and renovating properties that the action of the liver 
is speedily corrected. the redundance of bile carried off, the stomach 
strengthened, the spirits revived, and the patient is restored to 
perfect health.—Sold by all drugaists, and at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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